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arranged to work in grooves in the pillars that 
support the roofs. This, on sultry evenings, 
would give very considerable additional space 
for company proceedings. The London drawing- 
room, or first-floor, in New York, is devoted to 
bed-chambers, toilet-rooms, and so on. With 
these exceptions, the rules and advice that 
apply to the one citizen about to buy or build 
are equally appropriate for the other. 

Before turning from the New York houses, 
however, we must mention the writer’s treat. 
ment of one of the basement dining-rooms. He 
ROBABLY, if a dozen | bas made it octagonal; and this he thinks is an 
works on the choice | improvement, becanse it leaves more space for 
and construction of| the entrance from the street. The principal 
dwellings were to be | doorway is on a level with the principal floor by 
publishedatthe same | means of flights of steps; consequently this 
instant, they would | lower one is only used by the tradespeople and 
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all find a welcome | servants; but it is a matter for consideration 
from the public, for whether the adoption of this form of room for 
it is a matter that the front parlour in small English houses would 


rooms on the ground-floor ; but we are bound to 
say that the allowance of light thus obtained 
would be but scanty. But whether to admit of 
improvements to existing houses, or in the 
laying ont of new plots, Mr. Wheeler would 
banish the scrap of garden mould or turf, and 
give in its place a paved court, brightened with 
vases, boxes, and pots of greenery. He is not 
averse, however, to the addition of a conserva- 
tory to a house; nor has he passed over the 
subject of a winter garden, though how the con- 
struction of such a large object bears on the 
choice of a dwelling we do not exactly see. Mr, 
Robinson’s enthusiastic advocacy of the culture 
of “ hardy flowers and Alpine plants” in all pos- 
sible localities may, however, have had some 
share in the introduction of the topic. 

In the matter of choice of site we are sur- 
prised to see the following remark :—“ One good 
thing about a clay soil is, as an old digger used 
to say, ‘you know your worst,’ for the bed 








comes home toevery- be a sightly cure for the narrow, mean entrance- 
body; but the work passages with which they are now constructed. 
now before us* has Mr. Wheeler thinks that London houses, in- 
a separate interest, tended for healthy, substantial residences, should 
which must place it be built in pairs; not so thoroughly apart, 
apart in the general perhaps, as our semi-detached villas, but with 
estimation. It is no- a8 much as 6 ft. of space between each pair. 
ticeable as the result Tais arrangement would lessen danger from fire, 
of American experi- permit side-lights to central rooms, ensure ven- 
ence applied to Eng- tilation, and allow of more architectural effects 
lish buildings and than can be obtained from a continuous row of 
materials; for the houses, he contends. The plan furnished to illus- 
author has practised trate this idea shows the front room on the 
more in America ground-floor treated in the octagonal manner 
than in England, and mentioned above. The canted angle nearest the 
his book shows as &street-door leaves room for a small window to 
many American light the entrance-passage. At the end of this 
houses as London passage ascends the principal staircase, which is 
dwellings. This is lighted by a domeonthe roof. It must be ex- | 
no drawback ; for,on plained that the two doorways of the houses | 














once reached, there are certain indications to 
show a builder its character, and to let him 
know how far its stability and depth may be 
relied upon.” Surely, the experience of the old 
digger in question is of a very exceptional kind. 
The tenor of professional experience rans in an 
exactly opposite direction, and it is extremely 
difficult to take precautions that will counteract 
all the contingencies that may arise when 
building on clay. There can be but few profes- 
sional experiences that are not stored with 
memories of the treachery of clay. 

There is another remark in the next sect ion of 
the work that we can endorse more unreservedly. 
After describing the different kinds of stone 
available for building purposes, deploring the 
general ignorance upon the order of their respec- 
tive excellence, and the scant amount of infor- 
mation yielded by the Geological Museum, Mr. 
Wheeler asserts,—‘“ What is wanted is the ap- 








the principle that two heads are better than one, adjoin, and are in the centre of the principal pointment of a special commission of competent 
experience gained on both sides of the “big front. The staircases are, therefore, on either men, consisting of an engineer, an architect, 
water” must be worth heeding. At all events, side of the central party wall. The front oc- geologist, chemist, scalptor, builder, and stone- 
few compilations could be plainer, clearer, or tegonal room is intended for thelibrary. Imme- mason, with special powers to examine tho- 
more concise than Mr. Wheeler’s directions how diately behind it is a gentleman’s toilet-room. | roughly all the sources of supply, and then draw 
to proceed to choose or build a house. Much of Behind this again is the butler’s pantry, with up a careful comprehensive report, such as the 
what can be said upon the subject has already stairs to the basement floor; and in the rear French Government recently made by their chief 
been said; but to this he has added more, and of all, extending the full width of the house, engineer.” Sucha commission could, doubtless, 
so divided and docketed, as it were, his advice with a circular window abutting into the rear do the State some service, should the under- 
and information, that the issue is a very com- garden or court, is the dining-room. The first takingof public buildingson a large scale warrant 
pact and suggestive manual. It is intended for floor of such a house would have a front and the cost of its services. But there would have 
the general public, rather than for the profes. | back drawing-room, with a room between them, | to be more than one mason. Each of the stone 
it: ; : ffice-shel f archi. also provided with a fireplace and windows, districts should be represented by one; for the 
peri: apd ns nie amas and which could be thrown into one suite for mason of one locality cannot work, much less 
Season sasheevanniinainancnsicad eX ‘receptions. On the apper floors the side spaces _jadge, the stone of another. To buyers of ready- 
ski A : : mit of ample light to all the bed-cham- | built houses a year’s occupancy is advised before 
es Sake ve ssh yl : sp - >| oa “he drains oe Pi more accessible where purchase, that. defects may be ascertained in 
nena ere - “ss =" ex “it there is a space left between pairs of houses, for! good time. Houses that have stood unlet for 
re yn —- eee pbaoneigy i Pe the pipes can be laid in these side areas, and all some time are to be regarded with scrutiny, and 
— — “ ge peur me nd the honse-drains, soil, and waste-pipes conducted | neighbourhoods where there are many such long 
mR a “aye iene at ‘into them. “ Ta erecting such houses,” says | unlet houses carefally examined before chosen. 
a mene Ne ren pee gaa ig Mr Wheeler properly, “the upright pipe, for | Those who build for themselves have plenty of 
Praag, pp ate apa ange ny ir relief of the head of the drain from pent-up | excellent advice as to points to be secured and 
son; se Senne Sn ae Fe spel d the discharge-pipe from the soil-pipes, | errors to be avoided. The best local materials 
floor there is cellarage for the warming appa- 828¢8, anc the disoharg pipe 7X , ey sp ogher ghey waa 
i These | should by no means be lost sight of. are recommended for yse; the sty 
er us, ioe-closets, larders, and ray EON | ‘The little back-gardens of London suburban | to be chosen by its accordance with the site and 
points are the result of local circumstances 3] houses are voted unwise. All such harbours of | the position of the person building; the assist- 
the comparatively gang wag . ante | damp should be paved and drained, and recourse anceof an architect is advised ; non-interference 
the 20e e N Gene PSS Se | 4 in bo ; d pots for | with the design after building operations have 
25 ‘ft. : ity of domestic had to shrubs and flowers in boxes and p sign 

= ae Sent oe eee -: | ornamental effects. Many an inconvenient and | commenced is insisted upon, and the most careful 
a ee — ch osegleeminn | insufficient London house might be improved by | deliberation recommended to be given before- 
preg faatogpar acon on gui octane th ifice of part of these undesirable posses- | hand; payment of the architect for a second set 
gain aoa —_— - ” gricvancss " = ‘ an We are Suan a plan in which, without | of drawings, which are to belong to the employer, 
in winter, to make existence enjoyable. @ | om : : , acinseuatet-te-dante 
verandah is another result of the climate. Mr. | disturbing the front part of a house, the frequent : brag bang a sy 7 eae eben 





Wheeler’s plans show verandahs to tho back small back room on a ground-floor is extended 
drawing-rooms, or tea-rooms, as they are called. 
They are constructed with close paneiling, a3 high 
as ordinary window-openings, and they may be 
quite closed in by the lowering of Venetian blinds 





* “The Choice of a Dwelling: a practical Handbook 
of useful Information on all Points connected with Hiring, 
Buying, or Building a House, with its Stables and Garden 
Outbuildings.” By Gervase Wheeler, Architect. With 
Plans and views, London: John Murray, Albemarle- 
street, 1871, 


into a fine, cheerful dining-room, and large bed- 
chambers, all lighted, are obtained on the upper 
floors. As this is supposed to be in a continuous 
row of houses, there would be none other than 
borrowed light for the central rooms, between 
those looking front and those looking back, but 
for a contrivance, which is to form a well or 
recess on one side of the house, at this central 





point, from the roof down to the ceiling of the 


preparation of a dwelling. So completely is the 
client initiated in the value of the services of an 
architect, as the means of keeping him ont of 
pitfalls, that the professional man could place no 
better book in the hands of any one about to 
build. 

Most of the houses with which Mr. Wheeler 
deals are handsome, costly residences in London 
and New York, or still larger mansions in the 
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suburbs of both cities, but he makes an excep- | 
tion in favour of a class of house to be built for 
as small a sam as 500I., suitable for summer | 





quarters. Many would build themselves small, | NorwiTHsTaNDING all that has been written, 


picturesque houses, for the shooting and fishing 
seasons, in beautiful avd healthy districts, if 
they found that the outside of the cost would 
not exceed this sum, he thinks; and he shows a 
pleasant-looking little place containing sitting 
and dining rooms, with two bedrooms and a 
dressing-closet over them, and kitchen and ser- 
vants’ rooms in the rear, which has been erected 





SOCIAL PROGRESS AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 


we constantly hear questionings as to the mean- 
ing of the term Social Science. The gathering of 
those earnest men who strive to rescue from the 
province of vague and uncertain opinions, and to 
place on the firm basis of understood fact, many 
of the most pressing problems of civilisation, is 
apt to provoke not only the sneers of the unthink- 
ing, but the more definite hostility of those who 





in 2 “romantic situation” for less than the 
money mentioned. There is no plastering, for 
the sunimer season only is borne in mind. The 
underside of the floors is planed and polished ; 
the walls of the best rooms are covered with 
canvas from. base to ceiling, on which hangings 
are suspended when in use; those of the 
kitchos and offices lined with narrow boarding ; 
and all woodwork is oiled and varnished, 
ijustead of painted. “ Half an acre of land,” 
the author affirms, thinking of the annual 
exodus from London, “in a healthy and acces- 
sible site, near enough to a farm for all 
supplies of food, and in the midst of attractive 
scenery, or within reach of the sea, perhaps in a 
neighbourhood affording sport for rod and gun, 
would be the requisites to be sought for, and 
could be found readily at a small outlay.” 
A country parsonage is another variety of 
dwelling treated. A plan is provided carry- 


regard what we commonly term politics as the 
great subject of study. The difference between 
the social laws which the members of the 
Association that lately met in Leeds, endea- 
your to discover and apply, and the political 
questions that occupy the main attention of the 
Legislature, and fill the columus of the daily 
press, is indeed wide and profound. Personal 
and party questions have no room in the realms 
of science, while they form the main attractions 
to the politician. But the effecting of what is 
called a political reform; the enacting of some 
great measure, causes arising under which will 
occupy our Courts of Justice for years before 
‘the actnal relation of the new law to the great 
‘body of our uncertain legal decisions can be 
‘ascertained; or the seizare of the reigns of 
Government by party A or party B, is as nothing 
in the progress of mankind, to the establish- 
|ment of a single instance of those natural laws 





ing out the author’s opinions concerning the | affecting the well-being of mankind, at which it 
requisites of such a dwelling. A parsonage- | is the object of the social philosopher to arrive. 

house should be able to accommodate an “unex-| We may so far agree with the French philo- 
pected number of occasional guests,” besides | sopher Comte, as to hold that the maturity of 
the numerous parishioners of various grades who Social Science is lost in the distant fature— 
may wish to consult the clergyman, we are in- that even the very outline of the subject has yet 


of truth. Many objects, once regarded as en- 
tirely hopeless, have been triumphantly achieved, 
when the hour and the man arrived, Those, 
then, are the enemies of humanity who bid us 
to sit down despondently, or even contentedly, 
in the presence of any form of disease, physical, 
moral, or mental. To assume the perfectibility, 
or the indefinite progress of the race, is unphilo- 
sophical. To attach the hopes of such perfecti- 
bility to the spread of the doctrines of an 
existing schools, is simply childish. But tothin 
to stop where we are, is even worse. Change, 
which means progress in one direction or in 
another, is the law of the Aryan races. Whether 
the direction be the right one or not, it behoves 
us all to consider. We may guide the move- 
ment; we are powerless to arrest it. 

It may be that, as the apparent motion of the 
planets is now direct, now as observed 
from the flying standpoint of the earth, while 
all the heavenly orbs are actually moving in the 
same rapid and unbroken course around the 
radiant centre of our system, so may the appa- 
rent misfortunes and disasters through which 
our own and other countries pass from time to 
time, be in reality but changing phases of a 
steady and determined progress. But those who 
have travelled in the east, or even in many parts 
of Earope—nay, those who have visited the 
gigantic relics of a high and utterly forgotten 
civilisation to be found at Avebury, at Stone- 
henge, at Karnac, in Bretagne, and onso many 
other spots now deserted, can never feel quite at 
ease as to the certitude of a brilliant future. 
Nations have so passed away that their memory 
has perished with them. And there are many 
reasons, physiological as well as intellectual, to 
support the opinion of those who hold that 
some families of the Anglo-Saxon race are 





formed: hence we are not surprised to see a to be delineated; and yet, at the same time, 
wide roomy plan, with about a dozen divisions may believe that there are many details and 


on it, and a dozen chambers on the floor above branches of the study in which we already can | 


it. On the left of the centre of the broad not only collect and co-ordinate facts, but can 
broken front is a large hall, which, bearing the | attain a very considerable smount of certitade 
unexpected number of guests in mind, is, | in dealing with co-ordinated results. 
perhaps, not too large, thongh it is 21 ft. by | The trading politician, or the unthinking many 
18 ft.; opening out of this are the four chief | who form what they call their opinions from the 
apartments,—drawing-room, with a bay win- utterances of such politicians, are the natural, if 
dow; morning room, with a conservatory abot- | not the most formidable, assailants of the social 
ting from it; dining-room, with rectangular | philosopher. He has another class of opponents 
bay and a serving-room adjoining it; and the | who will also long give him trouble, as knowing 
library, with a circular reading recess, which that, if his views be established, their own 
is the base of a turret to be carried up above’ extinction must follow. We refer to that very 
the roof. In therear of the library, with a sepa- | DUmerous group of persons who not only are 
rate entrance from the grounda, is the room in content to sit with their hands crossed, bat who 
which the homelier parishioners are to be re- | eagerly denounce those who are more hopefal 
ceived. Opening out of the hall, too, is a cor- than themselves, on what they erroneously state 
ridor, dividing the other side of the house, from | to be religious grounds. Misery, they tell us, is 
which it is easy to step into the kitchen, senl- | the deserved and necessary lot of mankind. Any 
lery, larder, servants’ hall, or into the one bed. | effort, then, to show that, misery is the offspring 
room placed near the back entrance of the a ignorance, and tkat the light of truth, in dis- 
house, for a man-servant, for protection, and | pelling the latter, will greatly diminish the 
convenience. A charming place for a youvg former, they stigmatise as profane. Reasoners, 
curate to dream about, surely. Bat there is no | or rather speakers and writers, of this class are 
need to wait for the exceptional luck of the gift | to be found to oppose every great step ever taken 
of a living rich enough to maintain such an/|to benefit mankind. The greatest boon, in the 
establishment, and yet, curiously, unprovided | opinion of many, ever given to our race was the 
with a parsonage-honse; for Mr. Wheeler allows | discovery of Jenner. Nothing has been more 
that the same arrangements would answer | fiercely opposed by those who see the propriety 
equally well for any English country gentleman. | of their neighbours submitting quietly to suffer- 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners wisely place a | ing than the endeavour to render vaccination 
limit upon the expenditure upon English par- ‘compulsory. In the same way,—we can hardly 
sonage-houses, which boundary-line Mr. Wheeler | find patience to state the fact with due eompo- 
would have to take into consideration. sure,—the application of avwsthetic remedies 
After descanting upon matters applicable to | bas been attacked,on the groand that pain is 
all houses, such as site, soil, drainage, water- | the proper consequence of sin, and that it is im- 
supply, and materials, Mr. Wheeler, as we have | pious to attempt to evade the curse. Thus was 
hinted, admits the possibility of advice being| Franklin accused of impiety, when he drew 
required in the smaller matters of baying a down the electric fluid from the clouds. Again, 
house and of renting one, and gives it sensibly ; | measures which, if rigidly followed out, would go 
but he quickly passes on to the real gist of his | far to extirpate diseases that form the most fatal 
book, which is, how to build a residence. He | scourge of modern times, are the objects of an 
explains how to estimate the cost by cubic foot, | hostility, on the part of persons who term them- 
the square, and quantities; and gives the| selves religious, which passes not only the 
quaint advice to the employer to be ready | bounds of ordinary political opposition, but those 
with his money directly it is due. The several | Of public decency. 
parts ofa house are described, and their deco- At all periods of human history down to our 
ration and furniture discussed. Finally, ont-|OW®, not only has the area of human science 
door adjuncts are treated, such as stables, ap- | been held to be definitely limited, but persons 
proaches, the dairy, garden ont-buildings. It is | have shown great alacrity in pointing ont those 
in this section that we come upon the winter | limits, shifting as they have ever proved to be. 
garden. | The fate of Galileo is only one example of the 





As we close the book, and turn from its 
alternate references to New and Old England, 
we feel it is a gain. 





Newcastle-on-Tyne School Board.—Mr. 
Thomas Oliver (Newcastle), Mr. R. J. Johnson 
(Newcastle), and Mr. F. R. N. Haswell have 
been appointed the architects to the Newcastle. 
on-Tyne School Board. 





mode in which the majority,—that is to say, the 
worst part,—of mankind, have welcomed their 
chief benefactors. 

The assumption that any cause or any form 
of human evil is irremovable is absurd; that is 
to say, it is unscientific and unphilosophic. It 
is at least as wrong as the assumption of the 
reverse. The spirit of unbiassed inquiry into 
fact is the only spirit consistent with the love of 
, truth,—the only intelligent homage to the source | 





verging towards deorepitude. 
| All laws, and almost all religions, are founded 
'on the axiom that the highest duty of man is 
that whith he owes to his race. Crimes tending 
| to the extinction of individaal life, or, still more, 
| those which tend to the arrest of race, or to the 
‘destruction of national organisation, have been 
always those visited by the severest penalties. 
| At the point in civilisation at which we have now 
‘arrived, the investigation of the laws that regu- 
late the welfare of man as a social being, with a 
view to practical results, has become an integral 
| part of the duty of the guides of thought. The 
‘subject must be approached with the dispas- 
| gionate love of truth. What may be the result 
obtained by such inquiries, in each portion of the 
‘wide field of inquiry, it is idle, and worse than 
idle, to attempt to anticipate. One thing is a 
_very certain outcome of the experience of the 
| past; and that is, that very frequently, if not 
most frequently, light is shed on the darkest 
questions from an entirely unexpected source. 
Such is the unity of trath, and such the power of 
| philosophical investigation, that an apparent 
anomaly in one department of science often 
proves the key to the most brilliant discoveries 
in another. 

There ig no more remarkable illustration of 
this unity of scientific trath than occurs in the 
study of the laws of health and disease. No 
subject has a more permanent human interest, 
or an interest which, at one time or another, more 
certainly and more pointedly comes home to every 
one of us, The care of our health has been com- 
mitted, in the gradual upgrowth of society, to a 
body of men who yield to none among us,—to 
none whom the world ever saw,—in patient 
study, in cultared intelligence, and in unselfish 
devotion to their pursuit. We know the history 
of medicine for more than two thousand years. 
We know the change of opinion, as to the nature 
of disease, that has accompanied the advance of 
general knowledge. We can look back to the 
time when disease was attribated, as it ia now 
among the Esquimaux and other wild tribes, to 
demoniacal possession, or agency. Passing from 
the supernatural stage—the most hopeless, as it is 
the least self-helping of all—diseasecame to becon- 
sidered as a sort of separate entity, orrather group 
of entities. It was said that, in each instance, 
it must have its course. It was attacked, and is 
to this hour attacked in Italy, by the “ Laws of 
Art.” The sufferer, truly called the patient, 
has been almost left out of sight. It was not 
his temperament or condition that was regarded 
as the object of the study of the practitioners, 
but the nature, the name, and the formal treat- 
ment of a definite disease. It was this that was 
attacked by the lancet, and by the use of drugs, 
so powerful in their operation, that they were 
expected to kill the disease, and very often did 
kill, and do kill, the patient. It was thus that the 
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counsels of Europe were robbed, when the loss 
could jeast be afforded, of the wisdom of Cavour. 
Sir James Hudson, in whose arms the 
Italian minister died, in vain pleaded that the 
advice of an Koglish physician should be 
taken, Such, the friends of the murdered 
count replied, was not the custom of the 
Casa Cavowr, So the Italian men of art had 
their way. They attacked the fever, brought on 
by toil and anxiety, with the lancet. Seventeen 
times did they use it. What would have been 
the verdict of an English jary ? 

From the supernataral, through the meta- 
physical, stage, medical science has advanced 
to the positive. It is the patient we now regard, 
not the abstract and intangible evil from which 
he suffers. Loss of vital energy—not excess of 
vital energy—is now known to be the cause of 
fever. The specific action of many remedies is 
also much better known thun was formerly the 
case. In diagnosis of disease, aud in knowledge 


The great point for the successful issue of such 
meetings,—that is to say, for the most usefal 


great/and satisfactory results,—is attention to the 


proper character and due subordination of the 
objects discassed. There are some which it is 
attempted to urge before a body of investigators 
of truth which are only suitable for the atmo- 
sphere of a debating society. They may be 
brought forward as matters of personal display, 
or of wrong-headed ingenuity ; but, based on no 
facts, and leading to no results, they should be 
rigidly excluded from a really scientific gather- 
ing. The decision of what it is to discover, 
and of what is the general value of any detailed 
branch of study, is thus a most important duty 
of the managers of such an association. Ques- 
tions that are of importance in their proper 
sphere may be invested with a mischievous 
vitality if they are elevated above it. Thus the 
investigation of the laws which regulate the 
production and distribution of manufactures, 





of the materia medica, we are far advanced 
beyond the time of Galen. Yet any enlightened 
physician will deplore the want of an equal | 
advance in the science of therapeutics—the real 
aim and knot of his study. 

On this ancient, time-honoured, and difficult 
study who would have expected that light should 
be thrown by the labours of the engineer, the 
surveyor, or the builder? Yet so it is. We 
have little doubt that the most important con- 
tributions that have ever been made to the 
practical knowledge of therapeutics have been 
the statistic records of sanitary measures ; and 
it will be observed that we do not speak alone of 
measures adopted for a direct sanitary purpose. 
The incidental advanteges, for instance, of the | 
introduction of a well-organised system of 
sewerage into a large town have sometimes even | 
exceeded the direct advantages. We have 
learned by experience that while certain diseases, | 
such as fever, are intolerant of uncleanliness, no | 
amount of delicate care in this respect seems to 
affect the progress of others. But thedampness | 
or dryness of the soil is with them the efficient | 
cause of decline or of recovery. The drying-up | 
of subterranean deposits of water, in pot-holes of, 
sand or gravel, one of the most capriciously local, | 
is also proved to be one of the most dangerously | 
fertile, seed-beds of death. The cure of phthisis | 
depends almost implicitly on dryness of soil. 
There is another or greater fact, the importance 
of which it is hard to exaggerate, which has been 
revealed to the students of medicine by the 
painstaking men who have sought to form maps 
of the locality of disease. 

It is probably the case that sanitary questions 
are those, out of all matters discussed at Leeds, on 
which we are now in possession of the moat 
definite knowledge, and as to which, there can 
be no doubt, imperative legislation is a duty of 
any civilised State. The amount of dull ob- | 
structiveness that sanitary reformers have to| 
encounter affords ample proof of the necessity of | 
educating ordinary Englishmenin thoserudimente | 
of social knowledge. Some other subjects of 
discussion, on the other hand, are as yet unripe 
for anything approaching to scientific treatment. | 
In fact, an easy laugh is raised at the expense of 
such gatherings as that of the present year, by | 
describing them as occasions for the public | 
airing of hobbies. We are willing to accept the | 
phrase. The hobby is a creature of extremely 
prolific vigour, and the race is not likely to die 
out among us. While frequently idle or worth-| 
less, it is yet indisputable that the hobby has| 
won the most important prizes in the in-| 
dustrial race. We owe the excellence of our | 
mail-coach roads, as we have before had oc- | 
casion to remark, entirely, in the first instance, | 
to a hobby of Mr. MacAdam. Even the iron 
race of coursers, who have improved so much in | 
their breed since the time of the famous “ Paffing | 
Billy” (now to be seen in the Patent Office | 








Museum), may be said to have originated in a_ 
hobby of George Stephenson. To drop the 
metaphor, an opportunity afforded to an earnest, 
painstaking man to bring fairly before the notice 
of those qualified to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject the result of his long study may prove of 
great public service. Even in the contrary case, 
where the supposed discovery is actually worth- 
less, the demonstration of that fact may save 
much valuable time, and bend the inventive 
faculty of the disappointed inventor in a new 
and practicable direction. It is, therefore emi- 
nently desirable that the provision of the list of 
safety-valves for the results of patient inquiry, 
or of happy discovery, which such congresses 
afford, should receive due support and encourage- 
ment. 





when regarded as commercial and industrial 
questions, may be extremely valuable; buat so 
soon as the laws of trade are regarded as being, 
not a small part, but the whole or the main part, 
of the forces which move society, a grave mis- 
take is committed ; and the man who is a reput- 
able authority as a statistician becomes a pestilent 
nuisance as 4 political theorist. He argues from 
the part, in which he is at home, to the whole, in 
which he is not; and the result is to discredit 
the real value of his labours. Again, you see 
men who consider that logic,—the organon 
of the pleader, or of the demonstrator,—is 
a method of scientific analysis. This was the 


| Beaux-Arts, with its Supplement, La Chronique 
| des Arts, whose re-appearance has been delayed 
from it not having conformed with some for- 
malities necessitated by the present position 
of affairs in Paris. 

We take from this last publication such items 
of intelligence as we think may be interesting 
to our readers, and first we may notice as a 
gratifying fact that the picture sales are con- 
sidered by the editor to have been very suocessfal 
this year, and that the prices realised have ex- 
ceeded those obtained in the preceding year. 
We notice, however, that at a recent sale a stady 
by Ingres for his celebrated picture of St. 
Symphorien fetched only 65 francs ; at the same 
time a picture by Léopold Robert,—a peasant 
woman of the environs of Naples, weeping over 
the ruins of her house, destroyed by an eruption 
of Vesuvius,—was sold for 780 francs; a por- 
trait by Tintoretto, life-size, said to be that of 
Martin van Heemskerk, the Dutch artist, for 
210 francs; and two portraits of Luther and his 
wife, Catherine von Bora, by Lucas Cranach, for 
1,080 francs, which induce some doubts as to the 
prosperity of the picture trade. 

Messrs. Morel announce a second eeries of the 
“ Encyclopaedia of Architecture,” published origi- 
nally under the superintendence of Messieurs 
Callist & Lance. The new issne will be in 
monthly parts, each part to contain six engraved 
or coloured plates, and wii’ be edited by a com- 
mittee of architects and engiseers. The first 
two parts have been already published, and con- 
taiu an interesting account of the monuments in 





Paris destroyed under the Coiiune, plans for 


great error of the school-men, and the maiu| the rebuilding of the Tuileries and the Hétel de 
cause of the utter barrenness of their multiplied | Ville, a paper by M. Viollet-le-Duc on the re- 
labours. In our time we see this Medizyval | storation of ancient Italian buildings, and other 
process of investigation applied to certain inap- | matters of importance. 
propriate subjects, such as that of the tenure of; It was expected that the condition of political 
land, with the amusing result of bringing forth | affairs in france would prevent the award of the 
both grave and angry dogma in favour of| Grand Priv de Rome this year; but, thanks to 
the reverting to the modes of tenure (and con- | the energy of M. Guillaume, the director of Fine 
sequently of culture) that belong to people | Arts, the competition has taken place as usual, 
emerging from barbarism. Or again, on the although it was somewhat delayed. The Grand 
important question of education, and from the | Priz in architecture was won by M. Ulmann, a 
observation of the almost utter want of any pupil of M. Lobas and M. Ginain, with a design 
comprehensive system of proper female educa-| for a Palace of Representatives. There were 
tion in this country, such a training as should | ten candidates; M. Coquet provimé accesit, M. 
make girls good mothers, good mistresses, good Bernier followed next, and M. Langlois obtained 
housekeepers, good nurses, good helpmates for | honourable mention. 
men, and good trainers for children, grows out; It is proposed to rebuild the Protestant 
the excrescence of what is called women’s rights. | charch at Strasburg, destroyed by the Prussians 
It may be amusing enough, for those who have | daring the late siege, and prizes of 5,000, 2,000, 
time on their hands, to hear arguments intended | and 1,000 francs, are offered for the three best 
to show that the dignity, charm, and utility of | designs. The committee of selection will con- 
the female character will be enhanced by laying | sist of seven persons, the president of the Con- 
aside that which has always been considered by | sietory or governing body of the church, with 
the best authorities as the chief charm of the| three of his colleagues; M. Bceswillwald, archi- 
sex. Such a line of argument is as old as the | tect, inspector-general of historical monuments ; 
time of Alsop, and comes under the general code | M. Questel, architect to the Palace of Versailles ; 
of laws propounded by the venerable fox who| and M. Semper, architect. The composition of 
had lost his tail. We fail to see the excuse for the committes is calculated to inspire confidence, 
discussing such a question in the name of | and contrasts favourably with the manner in 
science, | which similar bodies are constituted in England. 
Bat where the object actually sought is the| Tere is no restriction as to style, but the com- 
discovery of trath, where collected facts are| mittee point out that the building should be 
made the sure basis of all hypotheses, and where | suitable for a Christian Protestant church. The 
proper subordination of general and of detailed | designs ehould be sent (carriage paid), addressed 
law is regarded, the progress of civilisation and| to the president of the Consistory, Strasbarg, 
the welfare of humanity are involved in the| not later than the 3lst of January, 1872. 
development of social science. We have re-| Farther particulars may be obtained at the 
ferred to that which is perhaps the most ad. | office of the “ Revue générale de } Architecture 
vanced branch of the subject,—sanitary law. | et des Travaux publics,” No. 6, Rue de la Sor- 
But, with all that has been of late acquired on | bonne, Parie. The competition does not appear 
this subject, what an immense and original | to be limited to French architecte. 
field lies open to future discoverers! What aj A competition is also announced for the de- 
hard and tough battle is to be fought before we| sign for a monument to be erected in the town 


| classified, and made public by the common con- 


can make the world accept and act upon what 
we know to be undeniable truth. Small are the 
contributions that the best of us can offer to the 
service of civilisation ; but those offerings may 
be most usefully made when they are brought 
together with common purpose, and accepted, 


sent of thoughtfal and impartial men. 








LUTETIA REDIVIVA. 


Amonc the many signs which indicate a 
disposition on the part of the French to return 
once more to the cultivation of the arts of peace, 
so long neglected for the destructive arts of 
war, not the least assuring is the re-appearance 
of the artistic and technical journals, the publi- 
cation of which were suspended during the siege 
of Paris. We have already noticed the re-issue 
of several serials which had been discontinued 





on account of the war, and to those alr: ady given 
we have the pleasure of adding the azette des 


of Nuits (Cdte d’Or), in memory of those who 
perished in the engagement that took place in 
the neighbourhood of that town on the 18th of 
December, 1870. This competition is restricted 
to native architects and engineers. 

The commission formed for the purpose of 
setling up a statue to Lamartine at Macon his 
native town, have decided upon the erection of 
a bronze statue of the poet upon the Place de la 
Barre. The sculptor designate is M. Adam 
Salomon, whose selection has occasioned some 
dissatisfaction among the Parisians. — The people 
of Macon have already subscribed 57,000 francs 
(2,2801.) towards the monument. : 

It is, besides, in contemplation to erect in the 
same town an allegorical statue of the Vine in 
one of the public squares, and the Administra- 
tion of Fine Arts has granted a block of marble 
for the purpose. 

The emma constituted to honour the 
memory of Félix Daban, honorary and corres 
sponding member of the Institute of British 
Architects, whose funeral, and the 
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address of Professor Donaldson on the occasion, 
we lately noticed, have resolved to erect a statue 
to the deceased artist. A subscription has accord- 
ingly been opened, and contributions for the 
object of the committee will be received at the 
office of the Central Society of Architects, 
No. 23, Quai de ’Horloge, or at the Secretariat 
of the School of Fine Arts, Rue Bonaparte. 

A subscription is also opened at the latter 
place for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
the young painter, Henri Regnault, whose 
marvellous picture of the Moorish headsman in 
the late International Exhibition, and the pre- 
mature death of the artist at the very onset of 
life in the defence of Paris, must have made 
his name familiar with most Englishmen. 

The annual exhibition of pictures (le Salon) 
will be held as usual, next year, in the Palais | 
de I’'Iaodustrie, in the Champs Flysées. The| 
opening will take place on the lsc of May, as | 
heretofore. Some important modifications will | 
be introdaced with regard to the admission of | 
works to be exhibited. There will be two classes | 
of medals, and a single grand medal for the most | 
important work in the four sections. The jury | 
will consist of the members of the Inatibate, | 
with whom will be associated a certain number 
of artists. The admission to the exhibition will | 
be free. 

A portion of the Museum of the Louvre has | 
been re-opened to the public, and the principal | 
entrance removed from the Pavillon de I’ Horloge | 
to the Pavillon Denon. The rooms which are | 
now accessible to visitors are those comprising | 


the museum of antiquities, under the Apollo| 


Gallery, formerly the apartments of Anne of| 
Austria, the ceilings of which are decorated by | 








and other implements. The bronze articles 
consisted of a vase of hemispherical form, a 
triangular ornament for the girdle, @ ring re- 
maining on the finger of one of the bodies, and 
fibulas, some of a cruciform type, and others 
representing birds of prey. Five coins of 
Hadrian and three of Tetricus were also found. 
The gold articles were very numerous, and em- 
brace a circlet ornamented with a cross, portions 
of a necklet, a hair-pin inlaid with lapis-lazali, 
and two magnificent fibulas ornamented with 
filagree work. 








HOLBORN VIADUCT STATION. 


THE design and arrangements for the con- 
struction of this station are in such a forward 
state as to admit of forms being sent out for 
tenders for the work. This is being done, and a 
commencement will be made early in the year. 
The connecting junction-lines may be proceeded 
witb at once, and the arrangements touching 
the acquisition of the property necessary, and the 
clearance of the site, are in a satisfactorily 
forward state. 

This project has been referred to in the news- 
papers, and otherwiee, as an intended “ enormous 
central station,’—with the adjective emphasised. 
The site acquired for the station is scarcely suf- 
ficient for the erection of an enormous structure, 
as regards extent; and the engineers have no 
intention, we believe, to emulate in style the 
enormous roofs of St. Pancras, Cannon-street, 
or Moscow Riding School. One of these roofs, 
by the way, plays sad havoc with the sky-line of 
the City of London, from certain points of sight. 


Francesco Romanelli; the fine gallery of Roman The Holborn Viaduct Station is intended to be 
Em_erors, at the end of which is the statue of | #8 elegant and substantial as is compatible with 
Augustus (the antique statue of Germanicus, | CO™Mon-sense economy, and will be roofed in 
which was in the Salle des Cariatides, is now | 8¥ch @ manner as will give ample head room, 
placed in the centre of the Gallery of Emperors) ; plenty of light, and thorough ventilation, with 
the small room, containing the bas-relief of side-walls in the ordinary manner, that will con- 
Diana with the fawn, which connects the old | Vey the idea of being on the ground floor, an 
Louvre with the portion built by Louis X[V.;/ 20% in @ giant’s attic, as is the impression pro- 
and finally, the suite of rooms on the first floor, | duced under a roof that springs from a station 
occupied by the Campana collection of ceramic | Platform. 
ware. The fine frontage of the property will be 
The works are being carried on in the| Utilised and put to profitable use by the erection 
interior of the new Opera-house by gaslight. °f a large hotel, with its principal fagade to the 
The walls are being plastered, and the paving | Viaduct, from which it will be entered direct 
of the corridors and the flooring of the; 92d on the level. The ground-floor will be, 
various rooms are being laid down. The|i2 part, appropriated to carriage and other 
grand staircase and what was called the  ©ntrances to the station, for booking-offices and 
Pavillon de U'Empereur are in course of com. | °ther station uses. Mr. L. H. Isaacs is architect 
pletion, es well as the inclined plane by which | for the hotel; Mr. T. Marr Johnson and Mr. Mills 
the chief of the executive can ascend in his | #t¢ joint engineers for the station works. 
carriage to the first tier within afew stepsof the | 40 important project will come before Parlia- 
royal box. The dwelling-house for the director, |™ent in the ensuing session for a connecting 
on the north side of the theatre, is very nearly | Physical junction between the London acd South 
finished, and will be shortly habitable. | Western and the London, Chatham, and Dover 
An appeal has been made to the Minister of | lines, between Waterloo and Blackfriars Stations. 
Public Education and Fine Arts to order the re. | By the construction of this link Holborn Viaduct, 
storation to the National Library of Paris of the | Ludgate, and Blackfriars stations would become 
famous cup known as the Chalice of St. Remi, | Practically stations of the London and South 
formerly in the library, but removed thence in| Western Railway. 
1861, and now in the cathedral of Reims. This 





which is reprodaced in Miss Hartshorne’s inte. 
resting book on Holdenby. They speak of— 

‘The ‘chief mansion-house, the inward court whereof 
being laid with stone on every side, and incompassed 
about with a ffair gallery on the east, on the south with the 
stately lodgings commonly called the King’s Lodgings, on 
the north with the lodgings called the Queene’s gings, 
on the west with the hall and kitchens; there being like- 
wise at every corner of the said inwerd square ffoure 
magnificent towers or turrets, and in the said house many 
costly and rare chimney-pieces, many other spacious 
chambers, and with-drawing roomes to them belonging, 
itt being a house of very great receipt alsoe.”’ 

Besides this account is an interesting letter of 
Lord Barleigh to Sir Christopher Hatton :— 

“ But approaching to the house, being led by a large, 
long, straight fair way, I found a great ificence in the 
front or front pieces of the house, and so every part 
answerable to other, to allure liking. I found no one 
thing of greater grace than your stately ascent from your 
hall to your great chamber ; and your chambers answerabie 
with largeness and lightsomeness, that truly a Momus 
could find no fault. visited all your rooms, high and 
low, and only the contentation of mine eyes m me 
forget the infirmity of my legs. And where you were 
wont to say it was a young Theobaids, truly Theobalds I 
like as my own ; bat I confess it is not so good as & model 
to a work, less than a pattern, and no otherwise wortby in 
any comparison than a foil,” 

From the existing remains and old drawings 
of the ruins we may see that Lord Burleigh’s 
praise is well deserved. Built in the mixed 
Classic and Elizabethan style, which Thorpe 
used at Longleat, Kirby, Audley End, and 
Barghley, it exceeded them all in scale and mag- 
nificence. The principal fronts were three 
stories high; the south front was perfectly 
symmetrical; the projecting bay-windows of 
the chapel and stair formed a centre, on each 
side of which was a row of eighteen windows, 
mullioned and transomed, with pilasters between 
these and rich cornices between each story, sur- 





mounted by a balustered parapet; at each end 
| was a large projecting block, with great bay- 
| windows. The hall was centrally placed be- 
tween the ‘quads; the other side of the quads 
| was plainer in detail, and the north block of the 
| west quad was used for offices (this block alone 
| was spared when the other parts were ruined). 
| With the exception of the hall, the buildings 
_were double, with the chimneys invariably in 
| the centre wall; most of the rooms opened into 
‘one another, and some iato the open air alone, 
after the fashion of those days. From docu- 
|mentary evidence from the State papers it 
‘appears that Holdenby House, its manor and 
parks, were purchased by King James in 1609 
from Sir Christopher Hatton, Knight, for the 
| Duke of York, for whom it was repaired, some 
|of the parapets, vanes, and some chimneys 
_ being blown down; the hall, lantern, and certain 
partitions and roofs being decayed. Later still 
| further works were carried out on the north side 
| of the offices, where a court was formed with an 
| entrance gateway towards the north, and some 
| additional buildings on its west side. 

Such was Holdenby Palace at the time when 
| King Charles I. stayed there in royal state, 
before his seizare by Cornet Joyce and the Par- 
liamentary troops. Soon after the death of 
King Charles I., the trustees for the sale of the 
crown lands sold Holdenby toa Yorkshireman 


“main. 


cup, which is of gold, ornamented with precious 

stones, with its paten, which is also of gold, was 

formerly used at the coronation of the kings 

of France. Its date is considerably later than 

the time of St. Remi; but it is affirmed to be a} 
remarkably fine work, and one of considerable | 
interest from an historical point of view. It was | 
given by the Republicto the National Library. The | 
legality of this gift was contested by the clergy | 
of Reims, at the restoration of the monarchy, on | 
two occasions, but without succese. Under the | 
Second Empire the claim of the clergy was again | 
urged, and, backed by court influence, was this | 
time successful, and the cup was restored to the | 
cathedral of Reims, where it is supposed to re- | 
Some doubt has, however, been thrown 
upon the existence of this relic, and it is urged 
that it was only deposited in the cathedral, and 
that it would be safer in the National Library 
than in the hands of the priesthood. 

The Abbé Cochet gives an account, in his 
annual report to the Prefecture of the Seine- 
Inférieure, of the Merovingian Cemetery dis- 
covered at Nesle-Hodeng. Ten tiers of graves, 
each tier consisting of from fifteen to twenty- 
two interments, have been opened. The graves 
had evidently been plundered in the Middle 
Ages; but, notwithstanding this, there have 
been some interesting relics recovered. 

_ The spoils consist of thirty-eight vases, thirty- 
six of earthenware, and two of glass-ware, a large 
number of glass beads forming a bracelet, and 
four necklets. The articles found of iron are 


for 22,2991. 63. 10d., the materials of the house 
ake : wes being reckoned at 6,000. after taking down. By 
WORK AT HOLDENBY HOUSE. this a the palace was made a ruin, excepting 

Tue name of Holdenby is so inseparably | the north side of the inner quadrangle, which 
connected with English history through King| was retained as a farm-house; the materials 
Charles 1., that it is never likely to be forgotten, | were carted away tc Northampton and else- 
even were it not celebrated for its once magnifi- | where, but for nearly a century after great por- 
cent “ palace,” which was the grandestand largest | tions of the ruins existed. After the Restora- 
of all those grand houses built in Queen Elizabeth's | tion, Holdenby came to the Dake of York, then 
reign by John Thorpe. Unfortunately its former | to Baron Holdenby, Earl Faversham, from him 
grandeur no longer remains; only a small por- by purchase to the Duke of Marlborough, and 
tion of the palace is now standing, and this is | finally to Viscount Clifden. During this time 
enough to show what the whole once was; and | the remains of the palace were used for a farm- 








buckles, a sword, eight axes fourteen lances, | 


this, together with the great architect’s original 
plan, is sufficient to enable some idea to be 
formed of its magnificence and grand propor- 
tions. The palace, as originally built for Sir 
Christopher Hatton, was 354 ft. from west to 
east, and 225 ft. broad, built in the form of two 
quadrangles. !t stands on the top of a hill over- 
looking the woods of Althorp. 

Entering the palace from the east through 
the “ Great Green,” the double gate-house was 


reached ; and having passed through this is the | 


Green Court, about 300 fc. by 250 ft., with 
broad road leading up to the grand entrance. 
On each side of this court was a long wall with 
a fine arched gateway in the centre (these still 
remain perfect) ; that on the north opening into 
the Base Court; that on the south on to King 
Charles’s Walk, the terraces, and the great bowl- 
ing-green. The palace itself is described in the 
particulars of the survey and valuation made 


house only, but in 1869 it was determined by 
the trustees of the late Lord Clifden to restore a 
part as a residence for Viscountess Clifden. 
With this object the architects, Messrs. Slater & 
Carpenter, carefully examined the existing 
buildings and foundations, and prepared plans 
for the work. It was found that the old 
portion was much modernised, the double 
roof was altered to a single roof of a lower 
| pitch, a portion of the front wall had been 
rebuilt with common square windows, and many 
mean and inconvenient buildings had been 
attached for farm purposes. It is obvious that 
the completed rebuilding of Holdenby Palace, 
however desirable it may be from an antiqua- 
rian point of view, would be too great a scheme 
to undertake, but in designing the enlargements 
of the existing block, great care was taken to 
build the new wing on the old foundation lines, 
so that they might not interfere with a possible 








by the Sarveyor-General’s assistants in 1650, 


reproduction of the other sides of the quadrangle. 
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For the purpose of further preserving the lines 
of the original buildings, the new gardens will 
be laid out on the site of the two great quad- 
rangles between the houses and the bowling-green 
and terraces. 

The northern quadrangle is retained as the 
entrance quadrangle, the road being brought 
through the ancient gateway. The greater por- 
tion of the old south wall, with its square- 
headed maullioned and trangomed windows, has 
been preserved ; the east and north modern 
walls have been rebuilt to harmonise exactly 
with the ancient work ; the grand old groups of 
chimneys have of course been retained. The 
ground plan of the ancient portion now consists 
of a great drawing-room, 40 ft. by 26 ft. ; dining. 
room, 24 ft. by 20 ft.; library, 24 ft. by 22 ft. ; 
morning-room, 24 ft. by 17 ft.; hall, 21 ft. by 
15 ft., and principal stairs, together with pantry 
and other rooms, while the kitchen and offices 
are placed in a new wing at right angles to it, 
and joining the west side of the entrance quad- 
rangle. 

On the first floor are bedrooms both in the 
main block and wing, and in the roof is another 
story, and for the purpose of lighting this, stone 
dormers are introduced, surmounted by pedi- 
ments, and flanked by scrolls. A new porch of 
stone is built in front of the garden door, on the 
south side, the proportions and details of which 
are adapted from a porch at Kirby, designed by 
John Thorpe. The works are being executed by 
Messrs. Smith, of Northampton; the rich red- 
coloured old stone is used for the facings, and 
Weldon stone for the dressings, as it is in the 
ancient work. 











THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE arrangement by which foreign exhibitors 
are to be enabled to sell their goods on the pre- 
mises is causing considerable ill-feeling, and is 
likely, we should think, to interfere with the 
success of the Exhibition. We give the com- 
missioners full credit for desiring to act for the 
best, but we can scarcely avoid coming to the 





conclusion that they are showing here an error in | cesspool is nothing compared to it! However, 
judgment. However, the arrangements are going | tastes differ. Limberberger cheese and Lager 





zing round, one would hardly think that so small | altogether; in the other half i 
& machine, to make a finish, would require mp sham and plaything. We rend re ote 
several hundred different kinds of lathes, punches, | architecture to a dilettantism. Not long ago, as 
borers, &o. ; in fact, an innumerable quantity of|I observed at the commencement of these re- 
machines, each whirling from a large or small | marks, Greek architecture was in vogue, and the 
leather belting. ; ; consequence remains with us in such a costly 
The factory is well lighted, ventilated, and | experiment as St. George’s Hall, where the ont- 
heated, and the greater portion of the hands are | side was designed firat on the model of a Greek 
from Old England. Men from Penn’s, of Green- | temple, and then the problem was how to get 
wich, working as adjusters; from the Enfieid | the inside arrangements to fit; and so we have 
Gan Factory, filing away; Manchester and a grand south portico which no one goes in at 
Glasgow machinists,—in fact, the writer thought | and passages where gas has to be burned all 
he was in a well-conducted English machine-| day; and because a Greek temple was lighted 
shop. The writer was also shown the testing- | from the roof, and had no side windows, there- 
room, where the machines undergo the process | fore the hall must have no windows on the show 
of labour. The very pretty lady with a beanti- | side, and the windows are put at the back, where 
fally chisellec face undertook to explain what the | it is hoped no one will notice them : and go on. 
machine could do, There was the leather, the | Now the tide has turned, and everything must 
cloth, the silk and muslin fabrics, stitched all| be Gothic. Now, in one sense, there is more to 
over in geometric devices ; and what with tuck- | be said for the Gothic revival, because it is the 
ing. basting, back-stitch, cross-stitch, the writer’s | revival of a style which arose on our own soil 
head became confused. Probably the two gold | and so far as climate is concerned it is just as 
engaged rings (which, if only of wroughtiron, | suitable now as then. And there is no doubt 
would have made good holdfasts) brought your | that the age which produced the great cathedrals 
correspondent’s head to its proper equilibrium. | of England and France was the greatest age of 
Watertown is a city of about 10,000 population. | building of which we have any record. But now 
It contains eleven churches, of various denomi- | just see how we are using this great style. 
nations, none of which possess any particular | [Instead of studying its principles, and working 
merit of architecture,—in fact, ornament or | them out in reference to our modern wants, we 
beauty appears to have been avoided. There is | are engaged in a blind and wholesale imitation 
a County Court, built of brick. The business of the forms of its principal monuments, without 
portion of the town is situated in a place called | consideration whether they are suitable or not. 
the public square,—a very wide street, with a| We are covering the face of the country with 
patch of grass enclosed by a few ugly wooden | churches which are mostly mere copies,—often 
posts and iron bar, with a fountain about the| very poor ones,—of similar buildings of 500 
size of one a gentleman would put in his front | years ago, and which are considered by many 
garden. If this patch of green were enclosed, | people to be admirable, exactly in proportion as 
and a neat iron railing placed around it, and they are wholly imitations of old work; and 
kept in good order, it would look really pretty, until a year or two ago there was in existence a 
and be attractive. The shop fronts are sadly society, supported by wealthy and influential 
behind the age; but the private residences in a men, for the express purpose of keeping a check 
great many places are decidedly very picturesque, upon all originality in church building, and 
and not without some pretensions to taste. | holding up to ridicule every departure from the 
Your correspondent intended to give a/ smallest details of the Middle Age churches. 
description of a Limberberger Cheese Factory ; | 
but the olfactory organs could not stand it,—a | 




















KENSINGTON. 


on to carry out their views, for we learn that beer are as necessary and essential to a Datch-| Proposed Public Hall for Kensington.—At the 
for the erection of the Belgian Court, for “ La man (all Germans are called Datch) aa a pint of Kensington Vestry, Mr. H. F. Gibbons moved, 


Société belge pour )’Encouragement de |’Art et | half-and-half is to your London Cockney. 


de |’Industrie aux Expositions interaationales de | 


| according to notice, “that a committee be ap- 
While I write, a great full has taken place in| pointed to consider the advisability of erecting 


Londres et Brussels,” the tender of Mr. S. W. | the barometer,—several degrees below zero; and|a public hall for holding meetings of the 
Aries, Atlas Building Works, Putney, under re- | firewood being dear, and business dull, it is as | Vestry, the sittings of the County Court, the 


vised plans and specifications, is 2,4001. 


| well to take the example of my patent churn Police Court, the meetings of justices, parish 


We understand that the new machines for man,—economise fuel and labour, and so for the officers, and other public purposes ; what sites 


printing, composing, and distributing type, present end. 


which have been recently perfected at the Times | 
printing-office, will be exhibited in work at the 
Exhibition of 1872. The Mail newspaper will 
be printed three times a week, and, if possible, 
the daily supplement of the Times. 








NOTES FROM AMERICA. 


America is one of the places of the globe 
where pedlars do mostly congregate. In every 
county, village, and town, there is sure to be| 
a bevy of patent-right men. America goes in| 
strong on washing-machines, churns, and sewing- 
machines. In one State I counted no fewer than 
eleven different pedlars of different kinds of 
washing-machines; but the churn knocks the 
washing-apparatus “higher thana kite.” The 
writer, while boarding in an hotel, was puzzled 
“ muchly ” to discover the use of what appeared 
to be a smal! flour-barrel, with a piston-rod and a 
rocking-chair attached, lying near the entrance 
of the hotel; bat was soon enlightened by a tall, 
gaunt, beeswax-face gentleman, who accosted 
your correspondent by remarking, — ‘‘ Wal, 
stranger—economy of time, labour, and expense. 
Lady, you see, sits in a cbhair,—rocks baby to 
sleep,—does a little sewing or knitting,—at the 
same time churning batter. Good idea, stranger. 
5 dollars for the lot. Sell you a county right dirt 
cheap. Novelty,—everybody buys one,—makes 
a fortune, and——” Your correspondent’s time 
was precious. 

In the sewing-machine business there is some- 
thing rational and useful: scarcely any family 
is without one; and not only does it give a large 
profit to the manufacturers, but it is estonishing 
the number of real mechanical hands it employs. 

Your correspondent had the ran of the factory 
of the Davis Sewing-machine Company of Water- 
town, New York, The factory is a very large 
four-story brick building, and employs no less 
than between 200 and 300 hands. To enter the 
factory, and to see the belting and bands whiz- 








| gaid :—If we look at the relation between archi- | so long. 


Quercus. | are available for the purpose; the cost of erec- 
tion; and generally to report on the subject.” 

. ™ - | He reminded the Vestry they had just decided 
ARCHITECTURE IN ITS RELATION TO that the hall could be used for purely parochial 
MODERN LIFE. |purposes only. This motion was therefore 


Unper this title, Mr. H. H. Statham, who has appropriate. The Vestry adopted the motion. 








jast been elected an Associate of the Institute of; The Railway Hoarding in the Fulham-road.— 


‘Architects, read a paper at the last meeting of A memorial, numerously signed by inhabitants of 
the Liverpool Literary and Pailosophical Society, | the Fulham-road, was read at the Vestry, com- 
illustrating his remarks by references to dia-| plaining of various nuisances in connexion with 
grams, with the object of awakening public the railway hoarding, and asking the Vestry to 
interest in the constraction of buildings. He interfere. Mr. Wilkins said the memorial was 
pointed out that archeology is not architecture, | inflaentially signed, and he could himself testify 
though at times mistaken for it, and that for the | to the nuisances. He would move that the clerk 
last century or two architecture has consisted of | aud surveyor be instructed to communicate with 
copying or borrowing some portion of build- the railway company, and report to the Works 
ings which prevailed at some previous time | Committee, which motion was adopted. We 
in some other country. After reviewing | must add our own expressions of astonishment 


various styles of architecture, Mr. Statham | that the parish has put up with the annoyance 
An improvement should at once be 


tecture and national life from a practical point | enforced. 








of view, we can discriminate certain definite 
inflaences which the temper and manners of an 
age exercise upon the character of its architec- 
ture, and must exercise, wherever that architec- 
ture is an honest and unfettered exponent of 
the practical wants and wishes of the age. 
Where a nation was chiefly occupied in great 
commercial enterprise, and in the enjoyment of 
commercial prosperity, there would be sure to 
arise exchanges, offices, banks, and such-like 
buildings, expressing in their outward aspect 
and decoration the superflaous wealth, if not 
always the good taste, of the owners; and in 
almost all countries and times, till within a com- 
paratively recent period, the architecture has 
thus been the product of the wants and feelings 
of the time, farther inflaenced, as I have hinted, 
by the effect of climate and atmosphere ; and 
every style which has thus been the expression 
of genuine needs has always an interest of its 
own, historic if not artistic; but in our own day, 
and in England especially, we have almost 


THE LATE MR. HAYLEY, ARCHITECT. 


Neary fifty years ago there appeared upon 
the list of Manchester architects the name of 
William Hayley; for years after, as Hayley & 
Brown ; and, later still, as Hayley, Son, & Hall, 
the name was well known in Lancashire and 
the adjoining counties. In 1860, after a most 
successful career, William Hayley died, and was 
succeeded by his son, William Henry, who con- 
tinued the practice under the name of Hayley 
& Son, Mr. Leigh Hall having retired from this 
firm, and commenced practice in Bolton, where 
he died a few years ago. In the year 1865 the 
firm became known as Hayley & Dawes, and 
remained so until the year 1869, when Mr. 
Hayley retired into private life, leaving the 
practice to Mr. William Dawes, who is now the 
only representative of the old firm. ; 

Mr. William Henry Hayley, the subject of this 
notice, was seized, shortly after his retirement, 
with a eerious illness (disease of the heart), and 





entirely “ changed all this.” In one-half of our 
erections we ignore architectural expression 


after lingering a long time, he died on the 
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Oth inet., aged forty-four, and was buried in 
Southport Cemetery. : 

The deceased gentleman inherited a large 
property from his father, but still, as we have 
before stated, continued the practice, reluctant 
to withdraw from a profession in which his 
earlier years had been spent. Those who kuew 
him as a friend have reason to lament his 
death. 

Amongst his works may be named St. Mar- 
garet’s Charch, Bowden, for Lord Stamford ; 
Christ Church, Bradford; church, Sale Moor; 
Wesleyan chapels at Southport, Black pool, 
Liverpool, Rusholme, City-road (Manchester), 
Longsight, Stafford, Broughton, &c.; schools at 
Gravel-lane (Manchester), Longsight, Broughton, 
Bowden, Stafford, Liverpool, and many other 
places. 





WOODEN STAIRS AT THE COURT 
THEATRE. 


WILL you inform me whether there is not a 
law requiring the stairs in public buildings to be 


' made of incombustible materials? The reason 


of my asking is, that there is a flight of stairs | 
made of wood, leading from the street down to | 
the pit of the Royal Court Theatre, Chelsea. 
Whether there are any other stairs of similar 
material in the same building,I did not go to see, | 
for I was too much taken up with the thoaght | 
(knowing how hurriedly chapels and other build- | 
ings are now converted into theatres, and, per- | 
haps, with a little oversight on the part of some | 
of the workmen as to fites and gas) that, 
should a fire happen, which we are told is the 
fate of all theatres, and these stairs were to/| 
burn, the pit audience would find it difficult to 
effect their eacape. I was also reflecting should | 
there be any alarm causing a sudden rush apon | 
these said stairs, what would be the number | 
of persons required to prove their breeking | 
weight ? 4 

*.* The Building Act expressly provides | 
(Clause XXIJ.), that in every Public Building, | 
“The floors of the lobbies, corridors, passages, | 
and landings, and also the flights of stairs, shall | 
be of stone or other fireproof material, and car- | 
ried by supports of a fire-proof material.” The | 
stairs referred to by our correspondent are | 





| tion. We shall content ourselves with reminding 


the other sighing at once for fame and money, 
apparently so distant. 

Now might be seen the modest ground-floor 
(since converted into a draper’a shop) of No. 1, 
Grafton-street East, extending itself rearwards 
over the yard, and another workshop even over 
that. Still the place was not half large enough, 
for Nicholl was now entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the sculpture for the pediment of Bt. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Cookerell 
for selecting so able an assistant, and for his 
constant personal attention to the matter in 
hand; but who will mete out the praise to 
Nicholl for his suggestions, modellings, and 
finished scalpture ? Henry Baker. 











CAMBERWELL VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION, i 


As already mentioned, eight sets of designs 
were selected by a committee out of twenty- 
four sent in. At a recent meeting of the vestry, 
the favoured designs, we are told, appeared to 
be “ Cives” and “ Well Considered;” after 
which came “In Foro” and “Thorough.” The 
adoption of the first two was opposed on the 
ground of cost, and the decision of the matter 
stands adjourned for a month. 

The selected eight alone are hung, and 
those so inconveniently that a proper examina- 


the other hand, in a church heated by a hot-air 
furnace, if the air is 70°, and in rapid motion, 
how liable we are to hear, “Ob, what dreadfal 
draughts!” 

‘There seem to be two or three causes for this 
difference of sentiment under apparently similar 
circumstances: one is the different hygrometric 
condition of the air. 

In summer the air is very nearly saturated 
with moisture, and the dry and wet bulbs of the 
hygrometer would show bat five or six degrees 
difference in temperature; but in very cold 
weather, in a room warmed by currents of heated 
air, we very frequently find a difference of 12° 
or 15°, and sometimes as much as 20° difference 
in temperature; that is, where the ordinary 
thermometer indicates 70°, the bulb with mois- 
ture around it only indicates 55°. Now, we 
really are equivalent to the wet balb, 
in such an atmosphere there would be a rapid 
evaporation of moistare from the body, so that 
the real temperature for us would be 55° instead 
of 70°, as indicated by the ordinary thermo- 
meter. 

Another point is the difference of temperature 
of the solid substances around us. On a 
summer evening, when the sun has been shining 
all day, the surface of the earth and most solid 
objects become heated to a temperature of 80° 
or 90°, and even at times 98° (this, we must 
remember, is just the temperature of the body, 
and feels neither warm nor cold) ; then with these 
warm surfaces underneath and around us pre- 


tion of them is impossible. The rest are : aft : 
Sede fogtbr onthe fw. Flr oss Taunt raion of th animal heat om 
under such circumstances is out of the ques-| corrent of air (especially if not dry) at a tem- 


the vestry that the amount of expenditure 


perature of 70° or 65°. 
Bat in the case of the church, heated by 


hovest competitors thought it necessary to! ents of warmed air (particularly where the 


adhere to is 8,0001, and that notwithstand- 


usual custom is adhered to of starting the fires 


ing the irregular form of the site, the only a few hours before the assembling of the 


vestry should see that the apartments are of 


people), the room is filled with warmed and 


regular form. Some of the selected plans are dried air, but the floors and walls, and all the 


vestry wish to act fairly and save the parish 
from difficulties hereafter, they will obtain some 
good professional assistance in making the 
selection. 








81z,—Will you permit s few remarks to follow up those 
by your correspondent in last week's Builder? I have 


| perfectly preposterous in this respect. If the solid substances, are much colder than the air, 


instead of warmer, as in the other case. 

Thus, while we are taking into our lungs this 
warm, debilitating, insipid air, so nearly the 
temperature of the blood that almost stagnation 


occurs, the cold walls and surrounding solid 


bodies are absorbing what little of animal heat 


illegal, and must have escaped the attention of | heard that some of the best-planned and designed sets are | Can be excited while breathing such air. 


the district surveyor. The building in question | 
affords in other respects an example of the im- | 
propriety to which we have before now alluded | 
of allowing theatres to be constructed on sites | 
manifestly insufficient and improper. 











THE LATE HERR JOSEPH KRANNER, 
ARCHITECT. 


At the last meeting of the Institute of Archi- | 


tion to the decease of Herr Joseph Kranner, | 


| mass, and yet compare in price with another which looks 





tects, Mr. Alfred Strong, associate, drew atten- | 


among those not on view, and, according to the South | 
London Presa, six out of the eight designs selected could | 
not be placed on the site, which is very irregular. One 


This is the condition that makes the cold 


draughts descending from the thin glass 


design is described as in a ‘ Portland cement Classic | Windows, the cold walls, and sweeping across 
<p while the committee report that they eliminated | the cold floors, so distressing and really 0 
al 


designs in which cement was used. As far as cost is 
concerned, a building may be architecturally treated in 


dangerous. 


I think the great remedy for this uncomfort- 


plainer; and I believe the committee may have been thus | able condition of things (which, unfortunately 
misled, and that of those rejected some of the best designs for us, has become very fashionable in this 
, 


would not cost more than one of the selected eight, 


Why do not the Vestry in this difficulty oaths the aid | country,—almost universal), is to warm the 


of a professional man of ability and bigh standing, who 


ports, and estimates of the whole twenty-four sets one with 
another, and with the instrustions issued by the Vestry. 


floors and the exterior walls, and especially 


| would compare the merits of the plans, elevations, re- under the windows. 


I am giving special attention to the best prac- 


This course would give satisfaction to the competitors and | tical methods of securing these results in all 
stop the hints of interest on behalf of individuals; for it is classes of buildings, the object aimed at a3 
’ 


architect, of Prague, and latterly of Vienna, an acknowledged that the names of the authors of several 


honorary and corresponding member of the | designs are known. Axoruse Comrztiton, | Seeming most desirable to be gained being a 


gentle well-diffused warmth, easily controllable 





Institute since 1850. Herr Kranner’s chief 
works were the buildings of the Austrian 
“ Lloyds,” at Trieste, the monument of Arch. 
duke Charles at Vienna, and that of the Emperor 
Francis I. at Prague. In 1851 he was called to 
Vienna to remodel the School of Architectare 
and to superintend the art classes in the higher 
schools in that city. He superintended the 
restoration cf Prague Cathedral, and latterly 
was executive architect to the Votive Church 
carried out from Professor Ferstel’s design. Mr. 
Kranner died at the age of seventy years, 





SCULPTOR, 


“On the 8th December, at Acton, William 
Grinsell Nicholl, sculptor, aged 75, formerly of 





over the whole surface of the floor in buildings 





“ DRAUGHTS.” 


of ordinary construction. 


I have tried a great many experiments during 


In a recent review of a new work on ventila- | our late war in hospitals and tents, and since in 


tion, I think you stated the author did not have 
a single chapter on “Dranghts,” which you 
thought was quite an omission. 

But if he has found some way of ventilating 
without creating draughts, I think it would be a 
splendid thing. One of the greatest difficulties 
with engineers of ventilation generally is, they 
think of nothing but draughts. 

It seems to be the first idea of most young 
engineers in commencing the study of ventilation 
to see how they can get up the greatest dranght. 
The first thing they want generally ia a steam- 
engine and a fan, and they soon learn they can 
easily get up a draught; but they are like the 





Grafton-street East, London University.” 
Under this modest announcement in the daily 
obituary, a man has passed away who has done 
good service in his time, and of whom I should 
be pleased to read some record in your journal, 
written by some kind hand better acquainted 
with his history than myself. I can only vouch 
for bis assiduity, his talent, and his worth. 
When I first became acquainted with him, he 
had, | think, never lost his courage ; but patrons 
to humble sculptors are few and far between, 
and I suspect that his progress was little better 
than @ struggle for dear life, until one day 
Cockerell, R.A., found him out,—happily for 
both, one requiring a most important work to 
be done, and well done, under his own eye; and 


man that won the vaiuable elephant,—the next 
thing is, what to do with it. 

Dr. Hall, editor of the Journal of Health, after 
writing a great deal about ventilation for several 
years, became so annoyed with draughts, that he 
said he believed more persons were killed by 
draughts than by foul air. 

Of course, the Builder will not admit of such 
doctrine as that. There seems to be a great 
difference of opinion somehow about draughts: 
sometimes we enjoy them, and at others we do 
not. 

For instance, of a summer’s evening how often 
we hear, “Oh, isn’t this breeze lovely?” Now 
the air in this case may be 70°, or even lower, 





,and we would feel no inconvenience from it; on 





many permanent buildings, to ascertain at how 
high a temperature the floors can be heated to 
give the most satisfactory results. 

At first I thought that they might be heated 
to the temperature of the body, so that there 
would be no action either from the floor in 
absorbing the heat from the feet, or the reverse ; 
but this seemed too hot, either because we are 
accustomed to such cold floors, or for some more 
substantial reason. 

A temperature of 80° or 85° for the floor, and 
a temperature from 110° to 130° according to 
the external temperature for the outside walle, 
seem to give much satisfaction. 

Now, this seems to me to be the most perfect 
solution of that difficult problem of how to get 
ventilation or a constant motion of the air in all 
parte of a crowded room without those “ dread- 
fal draughts ;” because if the floors are warmed 
to a temperature of 80°, and the outside walls to 
110°, then it is very comfortable to have the air 
50° or 55°, and that cooler air lying above this 
warmed floor is kept in constant gentle motion 
over the entire surface of that heated floor. 

This system of heating will also put to rest 
our chronic dispute about floor ventilation and 
ceiling ventilation. Because if we adopt this 
natural mode of heating in accordance with the 
example set us by the sun, we can then afford at 
all times to have the escape for the foul air in 
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the place where it ought to be,—from the ceiling, 
which, with our miserable system of getting our 
“—— by over-heating all the air, we could 
not do, 

Such a system of heating would, in a great 
measure, compietely overturn our traditional 
notions of warming, as nearly all classes of 
heaters, from the old Russian ovens, the charm. 
ing English open fire, and even the American 
cast-iron stove, are universally placed in the 
warm corners of the room. ll our hot-air 
furnace men, and steam-heater men, when lef: 
to their own discretion, invariably put the 
registers or radiators in the same position. 

Bat if our present practices are i 
there is a better way, even if it do involve 
very considerable modifications in our general 
practices, the sooner we recognise the fact, and 
set about a general reform, the better. 

Many of our leading architects have already 
recognised the value of these general principles, 
and are making designs for such arrangements 
as will facilitate their introduction into the build- 
ings under their charge. 

The physiological fact that the breathing of 
warmed air is debilitating, not from any altera- 
tion in its component parts by the various 
methods of heating, but simply because it is 
warm instead of cold, seems to be attracting some 
attention at last. Bat I notice that in a paper 
read at the Social Science Congress at Leeds, 
the matter was referred to, and the advantage 
to be gained by breathing cool air was attri- 
buted to the greater density of the air, which 
‘enabled you to inhale a larger amount of oxygen 
with the same volume of air. Bat this does not 
seem to meet the case at all, because the differ- 
ence in the amount of carbonic acid exhaled 
and inferentially the increased circulation of 
blood and physical activity are double when 
breathing air from 10° to 20° what they are 
when breathing air from 90° to 100°. Now 


this difference in temperature would only change | 
| or drawing-room, having its own private systems | 


its relative bulk about one-sixth; therefore, we 
must look for some other cause for this increased 
action. I have thought it might be due to the 
stimulating effect or excitement, so to speak, of 


the introduction of this cold air into the lungs 


when it comes so closely in contact with the warm 
blood. Lewis W. Leeps. 


Yew York. 








BUILDINGS FOR MUSIC. 


Sir, — Perceiving that the columns of the 
Builder are still open to communications on the 
above subject, I venture to submit some calcula- 
tions in addition to those which obtained in- 
sertion at p. 543. (See Builder, No. 1484.) 

The proposition being laid down, that distant 
echo is injurious to music, the question arises, 
how much distance makes a distant echo ? 

Echo produces a mixtare in the ear of sounds 
emitted at different instante, so that they seem 
to the hearer simultaneous. They may happen 
to be dissonant rather than coincident; and it 
is then chiefly that they are objectionable, 

Now, musicians constantly use dissonances 
purposely. Let us next examine what amounts 
of time they give to them, as well as to con- 
cords. 

I select four cases: I hope sufficiently typical 
Ones :— 

I. Belonging to the sixteenth century is the 
madrigal,— 

“ Lady, see on every side,” 


In the course of the first three bars I find, 
latly, a pure sound endaring 4 seconds; 2ndly, 
a discord enduring 2 seconds; 3rdly, a concord 
enduring 2 seconds; 4thly, a rest, or cessation, 
enduring 1 second. 

II. Early part of the eighteenth century. I 
take from “ Acis and Galatea” the conclusion 
of the first recitative on the word “ love” :— 
lstly, a strong discord between voice and instru- 
ments, 1} second; 2adly, a concord of instru- 
ments, 14 second. 

ILI. Of the close of the eighteenth century— 
Chorus, “The heavens are telling;” half of 
168th bar :—Discord between voices and instru- 
ments, } second ; concord of ditto, } second ; dis- 
cord as before, } second; concord as before, 

second 


IV. Of the nineteenth century—opening of 
the “Infammatus,” from Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater :”—Istly, the initial vocal note, in gross 
discord with instrumental accompaniment, } of 
& second; 2ndly, voice and instruments ia miti- 
gated discord, 1# of a second; 3rdly, ditto in 
concord, 1$ of a second. 


and | Let that portion of time be compared with the 





Let us conceive a drawing-room performanée 
of any of the above specimens where no echo 
was felt distant enough to be objectionable. 
Imagine, in a room 50 ft. long, that an auditor 
was 45 ft. from the source of sound: at the 
Newtonian rate of 1,142 ft. per second, the 
hearing would be ‘04 of a second later than the 
utterance. On the base 45 ft. erect an isoceles 
triangle reaching to the ceiling, which imagine 
to be 20 ft. above the ear, each leg would then 
be 30 ft. An echo from the ceiling passing to 
the hearer along the two legs would occupy ‘05 
of a second ; so it would only linger behind the 
direct sound one-hundredth part of a second. 


divisions in our musical illustrations, with either 
4 seconds, or 1} second, or } second, or # second : 
it is obviously very small and inconsiderable ; 
but, on the contrary, let a triangle of sound be 
set out within a large building; let it extend in 
height 200 ft. instead of 20 ft., inside St. Paul’s; 
or let it extend horizontally to the remote end of 
& Gothic cathedral, the same base of 45 ft. being 
preserved as the distance of the auditor from 
the source of sound, it will then result that the 
echo will occupy 0:35 second, which time, dimi- 
nished by 0°04,as before, to 0°31 second; will be 
so great that the echo will appear, when set 
against the actual musical divisions, to assert its 
place to be more than equal to some of them, 
and materially to confound the proportions of 
others. Thus the echoes of the discords ia our 
third musical case will be superposed on the 





whole of the quarter-second concords. It would 
then seem well to enlarge a music-hall on a| 


parallel principle to that on which a prison is | 
| of many fingers. 


enlarged, by multiplying elements of established 
magnitude, not by magnifying established shapes. | 

I send a plan for a building adapted for work- | 
ing out the above principle. From a compara- | 
tively contracted central area a series of grottoes | 
or Dionysius’s ears are made to radiate, like | 
the sticks of a fan, each like a separate chapel | 


of echoes independently of its neighbours. 

Thus the coved back of each grotto will intensify | 
without confusing the distant sounds of the 
solo-singers’ voices, as an opera-glass brings 
their faces near to the auditor; for if the direct | 
lines from the central point, A, to the foci of the 

echo, E, C, F, be deducted from the inflected | 
lines ABC, ADE, AMF, and the differences | 
viewed with regard to the speed of sound, | 
1,142 ft. per second, they will seem small and | 
trifling, though the whole plan is so extensive | 
that, at a rough estimate, 5,000 persons might | 
be accommodated. Should this not be sufficient, 

additional grottoes might be added, until a whole 

circle was completed. G. M. 





ART-WORK AND HANDICRAFT. 


Ir is becoming every day a more and more 
difficult task to the many to distinguish or define 
the lines that separate art-work from handicraft. 
The inabillity to understand what constitutes 
true art-work will be no great difficulty to those 
possessed of an advanced, edacated opinion, em- 
bracing a nice discrimination as to the fitness 
and use of objects produced, or a cultured intel- 
lect that can at once detect and analyse the 
laws of proportion, the harmony of parts, and 
the beauty of the whole,—whatever the object 
may be. Art-work, so-called, of every species, 
in the present day, is often a most multiform and 
incongruous assemb!age of creations, or rather 
productions, owiog their existence to the most 
varied, vitiated tastes. Let it be understood at 
once that handicraft can and does proceed from 
the studio of the sculptor, the easel of the 
painter, and the drawing-board of the architect, 
as well as from the carpenter’s bench, the black- 
smith’s anvil, or the potter’s wheel. Why does 
itso happen? Simply because the said sculptors, 
painters, and architects are not artists, ia the 
true creative sense, but merely handicraftsmen, 
imitators of others in everything,—students 
once, who learned to draw, but who have failed 
to grasp the subtle faculty of design. The 
faculty of invention is a prime essential to every 
artist who is ambitious to produce original art- 
work; but invention of itself would die of 
inanition if it lacked the power of develop- 
ment and embodiment that comes through 
a concentration of the thinking faculty. It is 
not sufficient only to give life or infase a sou! 
into the child of your brain, bat you must help 
it to live. The child of art—i.c., the ereation of 








art—must be the production of a creative mind, 


and not an imitative one: o mind fully imbued, year sold at a fair price. 








with the principle that constitutes it. To make 
ourselves understood, let us say that no man 
yet ever produced impromptu, so to speak, a 
work of art. Educated, or in part educated, or 
self-educated, his tastes had their first dawn and 
gradaal development. Many young minds have 
been possessed of an innate and betimes mar- 
vellous power of ingenuity ; but each and every 
one of these juvenile manipulators will be found 
to be imitators, unskilled craftsmen, though 
possibly incipient artists. We will even go 
farther, and boldly assert that every buman 
individual, no matter how perfect an artist he 
may become in after-life, has been once a 
plagiarist. Plagiarism, to some extent, is the 
primal and normal condition of all first efforts, 
be they in the region of literary thought or 
artistic creation. 

Unfortunately for the interest of true art. 
work, this condition of pupilage lasts during the 
whole lifetime of some men. The boy leaves off 
his hoops and kites, and the girl her dolls, but 
some of our artists stick to their first copies all 
their lives. Their models and automata are the 
crutches they lean upon; deprive them of these 
helps, and their individual resources are insuffi- 
cient to lift them or their works into a lasting 
pablic notice. 

The goldsmith and the ironfounder produce 
works of an ornamental natare, artistic in execu- 
tion (we are to believe), and yet when we 
examine into the nature of these works we find 
it is entirely destitute of art. What might be 
art is nothing more than the crafteman’s 
superior skill_—a work begot of moulds and 
templates of many processes, and the outcome 


The stone-carver and the plasterer in the 
building trade often execute pieces of workman- 
ship of very high merit to which the term 
art ia applied very often by themselves, as well 
as others; but the chiselling of a stereotyped 
capital or corbel, or the casting and fixing of so 
many yards of interlaced enrichments of egg and 
dart, or oak leaves and acorns, is not art,—it is 
pure handicraft, rote, and practice, through 
several generations, from father to son. The 


workmanship of a house in all its branches is 


simply nothing more than handicraft, as the 
design of a house may also be. Yet, on the 
other hand, the architecture of a house or public 
institution in its original and thought-out design 
of proportion, fitness, and beauty, may consti- 
tute it a work of art. In the cathedrals and 
churches of the Middle Ages, and in a few of 
our public buildings of the present century, we 
have perfect works of art. There are architects, 
too, in our midst who are labouring to make 
architecture, as a whole, anart. Until this idea 
is accomplished, and the legislation and spirit 
of the times imbibe it, art-work and handicraft 


will be undistinguishable by the many. 
A CraFTsMAN, 





SEWAGE IRRIGATION AT ABERDEEN. 


Tue Builder, at page 283, ante, gives an ac- 
count of a successful experiment in sewage 
irrigation carried out last year on the Spital 
lands at Aberdeen, and it states that an 
extended experiment would be carried out 
this year. A report of this experiment has 
appeared in the Scotsman. The success 
which attended last year’s experiment on 
eleven acres, or thereabouts, induced the owners 
of the land to lay out thirty-three additional 
acres, making forty-four in all, daring the spring 
of this year. The land, which was admirably 
adapted for testing the utility of town sewage 
as a fertilizer, was laid out in patches, varying 
from one-fifth to three-fourths of an acre each, 
with numerous main and catch drains, and 
sluices interspersed. The surface sloped gently 
to the north-east, and though it was generally 
even, yet a good deal of labour was necessary 
to prepare it for receiving the sewage, 3 ft. 
or 4ft. of the gravelly subsoil at the higher 
parts being obliged to be removed into the 
lower parts, so as to bring the surface to the 
required gradients. Ample road accommoda- 
tion was also made at the same time. At first 
it was supposed that grass produced from 
sewage was unwholesome food for cattle. Bat 
last year’s experience has proved this idea to 
be groundless. Cows were fed with it very ex- 
tensively, and carters fed their horses with it, 
mixed with old hay. This mixture the horses 
relished and thrived upon. Hence all the 


e grass that was grown on the farm last 
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the forty-four acres have been under grass this 
year. Since May five heavy crops of grass have 
been taken off some parts, and four off the 
rest. The common prices obtained for these 
crops ‘have been 71. and 121. per acre, and the 
highest price 171. Five good crops of grass in 
one year are convincing proof that sewage irri- 
gation is very valuable, both for increasing the 
produce of the soil and for disposing of the 
sewage of towns. As the grass is appreciated, 
and the demand for it is increasing, it is in- 
tended ultimately to lay out the whole farm in 
grass. As much of the additional land pre- 
pared for irrigation this year was overrun 
with wild grass, this portion was put under 
the kind of crop best adapted for cleansing it. 
Seventeen acres, therefore, were devoted to the 
growth of potatoes, and ten acres to turnips. 
The potatoes are an excellent crop, the tubers 
being large, numerous, and of good quality. 





Where the soil is naturally dry, the yield | one. 


THE BUILDER. 


department of the institution were so well 
attended, and whilst so much success resulted 
from the labours of those who superin- 
tended those classes, yet he noticed that 
there was one class—and he noticed it very 
much to his surprise—which consisted of eight 
pupils, and which he should have thought, 
in this great iron town of Leeds, would have 
numbered at least eighty. He meant the 
metallurgy class. When they remembered how 
essential a knowledge of metallurgy was to 
workers in iron, it was calculated to astonish 
them when they compared the number in that 
class with the number of workers in this town 
who ought to have tha knowledge which they 
could get if they would attend that class. 
Hanley School of Art.—The annual meeting of 
this institution has been held in the town-hall. 
The mayor presided. The hall was well filled, 
and the meeting was in all respects a satisfactory 
A selection of the works of the students 





is very heavy. Of the ten acres of tur-/| for the past year was displayed in the room, and 
nips, four acres (Swedes) are good, and are ex- | these remained on view the following day. The 
pected to realise from 16]. to 201. per acre. | committee reported that since the appointment 
The remaining six acres are devoted to the pro-| of the present master (Mr. Bradbury) the con- 
duction of yellow bulbs, two-thirds of which | fidence they ventured to express in their 
promise a heavy return, but “finger and toe” last report, “that every vacant seat might 
have made havoc in the other third, and here| be occupied,’ has to a large extent been 
and there a few ill-fayoured patches are to be| realised. Mr. Bradbury read his own report, in 
seen. This failure is owing to the natural wet-/| which he said :—“ I regret that we cannot carry 
ness of the subsoil at these parts, and to the tothe extent I wish the drawing and painting 
turnips happening to be grown on much of the | of flowers and foliage from nature, believing 
previously unproductive land. With these ex-|it to be one of the most useful departments 
ceptions the yield is really good. Where the|of study that any school of art can cultivate. 
coil is naturally dry, and not too thin, the Our non-success in this is attributable almost 
bulbs are large and plentiful, and the tops entirely to our inability to obtain suitable 
long and heavy. At a public sale, on the 7th! plants, either as gifts or loans, for the use 
instant, the yellow turnips realised from 121. | of the students. The number attending the 
to 16. per acre. By this experiment it appears | classes during the year ending Jaly, 1870, 
that where the soil is naturally wet, it is un-| was 155, end during the year ending July, 1871, 
But the re-| 174, while the average monthly attendance of 
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suitable for sewage irrigation. 
medy for this is deep drainage. By this means) artizan students in the former year was 75, and 
not only would the stagnant water in the sub- in the latter,82. The modelling class, though 
soil drain away, but the sewage would filtrate | not large, has obtained resultshighly encouraging. 
down to the drains, leaving its fertilizing con-| A room previously assigned to the head-master 
stituents behind in the soil as food for the|I have resigned to the exclusive use of the 
plants, and the liquid would pass through the | modelling students. I give here a summary of 
drains into the recipient watercourses pure and Government results of examinations :— 


bright. It is also apparent from this experi- | 1870. 1871. 
ment that grasses is the most suitable and re-| Number appointed “‘ Free Students”...... 6 ww. 65 
munerative crop for an irrigation farm, espe-| Number of students’ works examined at 

: bs s a - South Kensington, and considered satis- 

cially if the farm be situated as this one is, on COONEY ncsnpentsnecntondsenmiapeiunassonetoubianien 38... 36 
a cold soil, in an uncongenial climate; for while| Number of students’ works that obtained 

PCIBED  cncsvenensencecsssnmecsonesepiieiegnindchnnba 56 me ae 

= five heavy nr gs of en can be Number of second-grade subjects passed... 35 ... 36 
raised in one year, with scarcely any labour,| Number of second-grade prizes obtained 10 .., 11 
only one crop of potatoes or turnips can be pro- 

duced during the same period, with much costly | In 1870, two bronze medals and one Queen’s 





labour. On the whole it is gratifying that the! prize of books were obtained; in 1871, one 
owners of the land are likely to be handsomely | silver and two bronze medals, and a special 
rewarded for their enterprising experiment, and prize of 10l., offered for a design of a vase or 
it is fortunate that '*» civic rulers of Aberdeen other large object, and opened for competition 
should have practicai illustration of the advan- | to students of the entire kingdom, was awarded 
tages of such a scheme. It should be stated, | by the Science and Art Department to Jos. Ellis, 
that while the sewage was flowing over the | of the Hanley School. This year, in a total of 
farm, no offensive smell was found in the neigh- 117 schools, only 12 stand before the Hanley 
bourhood, and that by the time the liquid | School in number or quality of medals obtained, 
reached the outflow ditches it was almost clear| while there are 41 schools having a larger 
and pure. attendance of students, and 59 situated in towns 








SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS. 


Leeds Schools of Art and Science.—The annual 
distribation of prizes and certificates to the 
pupils attending these schools has taken place 
in the hall of the Mechanics’ Institution. Mr. | 
Thomas Dawson, the president, who occupied the 
chair, said he rejoiced to find that the School of 
Art occupied such a position under the able 
superintendence and teachership of Dr. Puckett, 
the head master; that the Department of Arts 
in London had awarded Dr. Packett a master’s 
prize of a creditable character, thus testifying at 
once to the quality of his teaching and to the 
efficiency of the school over which he is master. 
He (the chairman) found that the school was 
making indeed good progress. There was a con- 
siderable increase in the number of pupils from 
those which stood on the books at this time last 
year. He noticed a falling off in the number of 
those who had passed the examination in the 
elementary grade, but that was satisfactorily 
accounted for by the fact that so many drawing 
classes had been established in connexion with 
other institutions. There was, however, an 
increase, which was indeed gratifying, in the 
number of those who had passed the examina. 
tion in the advanced section. The school of 
science was evidently in a state of satisfactory 
success on the whole.. Nineteen prizes and 118 
certificates had been obtained by fifty-eight 
pupils. But whilst some of the classes in that 


of larger population. The importance and 
benefit of the local scheme of prizes cannot be 
too highly estimated, as being a most efficient 
means of giving a specific direction to the 
studies of the pupils.” 

Technical Education in Scotland.—Efforts are 
being made for the promotion of science and art 
instruction in Scotland. The local papers report 
a series of meetings in the large towns, which 
appear to have been fairly successful. Mr. 
Buckmaster has pointed out what is required 
in the education of working men; and that their 
masters, instead of teaching boys abstractions 
and metaphysical ideas, as if they were all to be 
parish ministers, must teach them things. A 
_ knowledge, he said, of the laws and properties of 

matter by which the earth is subjugated to our 
use, is the proper education of men who have to 
work on matter. Several local committees have 
been appointed to co-operate with the Science 
and Art Department in promoting scientific 
instruction in Scotland. 

The Dublin School of Art.—In the annual 
report of the Royal Dablin Society the Com- 
mittee of Fine Arts thus alludes to the head- 
master of the school :-—‘ We feel bound to call 
attention to the report of the judges, who 
awarded the prizes, and to express their high 
approval of the manner in which Mr, Edwin 
Lyne, M.R.LA., has conducted this great esta- 
blishment. At the annual awards in the National 
Competition this school was much distinguished 
by the number of prizes received by ite students, 








| 








Mr. Lyne, who was several years a resident at 
Risely, in this county, also received one of the 
bonuses offered by the Department of Science 


and Art for 
teaching.” 

Cork School of Art.—The annual distribution 
of prizes to the successful pupils of this schoo} 
has taken place, in the Theatre of Cork Institu. 
tion. The mayor presided. There was a large 
attendance of ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Brennan, 
master of the school, read the report. The 
attendance at the school (which this time twelve. 
months showed a slight decrease as com 
with the corresponding period of the preceding 
year, according to the report), has increased 
considerably, particularly in the evening class. 
The total number of students who passed through 
the school last year was 188; this does not in. 
clude an average attendance of 23 boys from 
National Schools. Instruction in drawing has 
also been given to the Blae Coat School, and 
various National Schools, by means of the pupil 
teachers of the Schools of Art, and some teachers 
of the National and Model Schools avail them. 
selves of the instruction afforded by the School 
of Art. The science classes in plane and solid 
geometry have not, until this winter, been availed 
of as they ought, and yet those who attended 
have been successful. Three students obtained 
classes in 1870, and one in 1871. At present 
there are fourteen students in the class. A 
knowledge of this subject, as the master re- 
marks, is invaluable to the carpenter, engineer, 
&c., who wishes to understand the principles 
that govern the construction of the drawing 
from which he works, and not trust to mere rule 
of thumb, as is too often the case. 


successfal management and 








NEW SCHOOLS AT STOCKWELL. 


Tue British and Foreign School Society have 
just completed the erection of additional new 
schools, in connexion with their Students’ Train- 
ing College, at Stockwell. These schools, which 
have been built upon a piece of land belonging 
to the Society, a few yards distant from the 
college buildings, are two stories in height, and 
uniform with the college itself in architectural 
design. They are intended for both boys and 
girls, and are large enough to provide tuition for 
130 children. These schools, which have cost 
2,0001., form the third block which has been 
erected within the last few years in connexion 
with the Society’s establishment at Stockwell. 
Simultaneously with the erection of the schools, 
the college has been undergoing an enlarge- 
ment, the works having been finished within the 
last fortnight, and there are now private apart- 
ments and sleeping accommodation for 135 
students; the capacity of the building before 
the additions were made being limited to 102 
students. The works have n carried ont 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Beck & 
Lee, of Finsbury-circus, architects. 








RUINS OF BAALBEK. 


Sir,—I have but just returned from abroad, 
and have therefore only to-day seen your notice 
of Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake’s warning as to the state 
ofthese magnificent remains. I beg to add my 
testimony to the fact that the finest portions 
are threatened with speedy destraction if no 
steps be taken to ward it off. It is, however, of 
no use to invite subscriptions to this end until 
the proper course of action is agreed upon. — 

How easily a mistake may be made, is evinced 
by the suggestion to employ metal bars or bands. 
Why, the very reason that the six great columns 
(only six remain) are now so precariously rest- 
ing on but half their diameters is, that the Arabs 
have cut away the other half to abstract the metal 
dowels! What has been done once by these 
ignorant savages would be done again. 

Cannot the Institute of Architects direet 
their “ Monument Conservation” Committee to 
collect evidence upon the state of those parts 
of the temples which are most immediately 
threatened with destruction, and then draw up 
& report upon the steps most desirable to be 
taken? The assistance of French and German 
architects who have visited the spot might also 
be invited. Then an appeal might be confi- 
dently made. Hardly a year elapses without 
the visit of some architect to Baiilbek, and such 
a visitor would surely, if entrusted with proper 
powers, accept the charge of the necessary 
works with no little enthusiasm and pride. 

J. D. Crack. 
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Mr. EDWARD I’ANSON, Arcuitect.—Surveyor to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


(the floors usually rotted out in a short time. 
| The asphalte pavement was adopted in one large 
shop in this city, but I have not heard how it 
has stood the test of wear. 
spawls from granite mixed with coal tar and 
| asphalte. 
| In the establishment of Messrs. Wm. Sellers 
| & Co., of Philadelphia, the floor upon which the 
tools rest is made of iron, secured to foundation 
FLOORS FOR WORKSHOPS. walls of bricks, while the part of the floor upon 
Growunp-rLoors for large machine-shops are | Which the workmen stand is made of pine plank, 
very often made with the plank resting on the | readily renewed if it rots out. The asphalte 
surface of the ground, the sleepers to which they | pavement seems to be admirably adapted to the 
are spiked being imbedded in the ground. A| flooring of stables, and in one instance I have 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
SURVEYORSHIP. 

Tue voting took place on the 18th, and Mr. 
Edward I’Anson was elected. The contest was | 
very severe,—Mr. Clifton polling 84 votes, and 
Mr. I’ Anson, 87. 








writer in the Journal of the Franklin Institute | seen plank laid upon a floor of asphalte, in the 


says,—I have been informed that white pine | stalls of a modern stable, the proprietor deeming 
planks last longer than oak for the same pur- | the asphalte composition too hard for the horses’ 
pose, and it is, in fact, considered the best wood | feet. 
for the purpose. Someattempts havebeen made| In connexion with the decay of floors it may 
to prevent the decay of such floors, but the ques- | be well to note that reliable builders state that 
tion has at once arisen as to the economy in | 0n outside walls the ground-floor joists are likely 
each case. to rot off in about fourteen or fifteen years. My 
Floors where heavy machinery is erected are | attention was called to this by the sinking of 
subject to very severe wear, and it is asserted the floors in two houses in West Philadelphia, 
that a 2-in. white pine floor will wear through | Which had been built about fifteen years. An 
in such a place before it has rotted out. On the | examination of the case showed that all the 
line of the Georgia Central Railroad floors have |joists which had so rotted had been built into 
been laid in a peculiar manner, which is | the wall at the ends, and the rot had occurred 
deserving of note. The ground is levelled off for where the timber was excluded from the air and 
the floor, and ditches dug to receive the string- submitted to the moisture of the outside walls. 
pieces or joists; these are coated with melted | Examining houses in the country which have 
rosin, before being laid, on the three sides in | Peon erected for at least fifty years, I find the 
contact with the ground. The floor is then laid, | joists still sound, but in no instance have I 
with a space of } in. between the surface of the | observed the practice followed of carrying up the 
ground and the under side of the floor planks. | cellar wall flash between the joists, as is now the 
After the floor is all down, holes are bored, at | custom in cities. 
intervals of say 3 ft., over the whole surface, 
and melted rosin poured into the space below the 
floor, to entirely separate the planks from the 
ground. Mr. Wm. M. Wadley, the president of 
that road, says that floors so laid show no signs 
of decay, after many years use, in places where 


4 








an offset in the cellar wall to receive the joists ; 
and, if the space between the joists is to be 
filled up for the looks, to let the filling-in fall 
back from the face of the wall, below the joists, 
say 1 ir. or 2 in. 








It was made of 


It seems evident that the best plan is to make 


THE CASTLE GARDENS, ROCHESTER, 
KENT. 
In the spring of the present year designs were 


|invited for laying out the grounds around the 


Norman castle of Rochester, so as to form public 
gardens for the city. From the designs sent in, 


six were selected, marked “ Norman,” “ jh,” 


‘Garden of the Medway,” “ Nature and Art,” 


“Ich Dion,” and “Nil sine labore,” and ulti- 


mately the committee awarded the first pre- 
mium, 401., to“ Norman;” 2nd, 401., to “ R.;”’ 
and 3rd, 201., to “Garden of the Medway.” The 
gentlemen whose plans were thus selected were : 

1. “ Norman,” Messrs. H. Baraett & H. Hook, 
Veralam Buildings, Gray’s Inn-lane, London. 

2. “R.,” Mr. William Gay, of Bradford. 

3. “ Garden of the Medway,” Mr. John Drake, 
of Chatham. 

The eccompanying engraving represents 
Mesars. Barnett & Hook’s design, which is now 


being carried out by Mr. Sollitt, of Strood, 


under their direction: the amount of the con- 
tract is 2,0001. 

The main entrance will be by means of an 
archway in the Norman style (seen in the view) 
and an ascending tunnel, through the ancient 


bastion which faces the visitor as he enters on 


the esplanade from the bridge. Looking from 
the centre of the bridge, the entrance is ia full 
view, and it is also in a line with the centre 
promenade on the plan which leads to the castle. 
Persons arriving from London will at once see 
the entrance to the gardens. On ascending the 
steps of the tunnel, the castle will be fully in 
front of the s r. 

It can scarcely be doubted that these gardens 
when completed will, in connexion with the 
grand old ruin now in the hands of the corpo- 
ration, prove a great attraction to visitors, as 
well as a place of pleasant resort for the 
inbabitante. The remains of the cast!e d- mand 


. the most careful conservation. 
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ON CHARITIES, 


Tue question of the best manner of benefiting 
the suffering from the blight of poverty is one 
of great difficulty, in the face of danger to inde- 
pendence of character, imposture, and so forth. 
Yet there are, doubtless, many ways in which 
efficient benevolent aid is needed ; ¢ g.,— 


1. Relief for the destitute—temporary. 
2. Charities on a large scale (as hospitals, 
&c.) endowed. 

3. Improved dwellings for labourers. 

4. Asylums for lunatics, and homes for eda- 

cated classes, reduced. 

5. Authors and artists—encouragement. 

6. General educational assistance. 

land 2, England has immense charities, in 
the distribution and management of which great 
abuses exist, and it would require a large sum to 
put an end to such abuses. A very considerable 
proportion of the money subscribed to each 
charity is at present absorbed by salaried mana- 
gers, secretaries, touters for money, &c.; so that 
not half the funds subscribed by benevolent per- 
sons find their way to the objects for which they 
are given. Ifa Central Voluntary Contribution 
Board were established for the sole purpose of 
receiving and distributing money among esta- 
blished charities on application, in proportion to 
the good actually performed, as shown by inspeo- 
tion of their books, &c., so that the whole efforts 
of each institution should be directed to the 
work of relief, and not to collecting money, a 
vast amount of abuse would be put down, and a 
corresponding good effected. Such a Board 
having a solid nucleus by way of guarantee to 
start with, and publishing periodical reports of 
their method of distributing funds, would com- 
mand the confidence of the wealthy, and receive 
contribations commensurate with their wants. 

3. I have been twenty years intimately asso- 
ciated, as shareholder and anditor, with the 
Metropolitan Society for Improving the Dwellings 
of the Industrial Classes, by whom about 100,0001. 
have been invested to great advantage. Mistakes 
have been made and corrected, and all the con- 
sequent experience gained. More good might 
probably be done by taking a large number of 
shares in this association than by starting a new 
management, besides that there are several 
others of the same kind instituted since the 
original pioneer association. 

4. Probably the greatest distress suffered in 
this country is experienced by educated people 
in reduced circumstances, either by their own 
mistakes, or those of their parents, trustees, or 
friends, or the numerous mischances and injuries 
incident to civilised life: e.., lunacy largely pre- 
vails, and is increasing ; yet there are no asylums 
between private establishments, which are very 
expensive, open only to the rich, and free insti- 
tutions for the “ pauper” poor. A middle-class 
lunatic must be kept at home, to the injury or 
ruin of the entire family. Again, superannuated 
or employed governesses, clerks, &c., have no 
homes to save them from absolutely sinking, or 
aid their recovery from unavoidable sickness. 

5. Encouragement and assistance are often 
wanted by qualified authors, artists, musicians, 
&c., having no means of proving their talents 
before the world. Tie Royal Literary Fand has 
saved numerous decayed authors from starving ; 
but they must have published works of merit or 
genius. Many men may write such without the 
power of publishing, and a Board who, under 
proper restrictions, should find means for the 
publication of such works as were deemed by 
them sufficiently meritorious, might prevent 
much destitution, and preserve works of genius 
from being lost. 

Money might also be advanced by such a 
Board on pictures of sufficient merit to be exhi- 
bited for sale in a free gallery provided for the 


For musicians, especially organists, encourage- 
ment is greatly wanted as a stimulus for im- 
provement and the cultivation of the national 
taste. England abounds in splendid organs on a 
grand scale, but there can be few players ad- 
equately to match them, so long as no encourage- 
ment exists for young artists. The services of 
the Church require so small an amount of 
musical knowledge that every clergyman and 
churchwarden, where a vacancy exists, has a 
friend capable of just performing what is ab- 
solutely requisite, and consequently, in their 
Opinion, eligible to fill the post ; so for that life- 
time, at least, the improved powers of the 
modern organ are practically thrown away; 
whereas were an annual organ festival held, at 
which the best performers, to be decided by 














umpires, should be awarded a purse and a 
medal, & stimulus would be furnished to the 
highest cultivation of the art, the appreciation 
of our noble instruments, and the elevation of 
the public musical taste. 

_ 6. Perhaps the chief general educational want 
18 an instructive and interesting sound literature, 
not too difficult (the fault of the Chambers pab- 
lications) for school and especially home reading. 
I have made an attempt with a specimen volume 
of short “ plain papers, by Pikestaff,” published 
by Triibner ; but, not having been advertised by 
him, it has not become generally known, and the 
original intention of supplying such a library has 
not therefore been further proceeded with, on 
account of the outlay required to bring it into 
the market. T. Baker, 








VISIBLE MATHEMATICAL LINES. 


“THERE is no such thing in the material 
world as length wittout breadth.” These words 
are to be found at page 281 of Messrs. Abbott & 
Seeley’s interesting book, entitled “ English 
Lessons for English People.” 

I do not understand the statement I have 
quoted as intended to signify merely that 
“length without breadth” is not substance ; but 
rather, ag the context indicates, that “length 
without breadth” is not to be apprehended by the 
senses. I submit, however, that this proposition 
ig erroneous. 

Visible mathematical lines are among the 
most common appearances in the material world ; 
for the material world is visible only as an sggre- 
gation of variously-shaped patches of colour, 
and the boundries which separate these patches 
of colour are mathematical lines,—lengths with- 
out breadth. Let any one, for example, place 
upon a scarlet table-cover a sheet of writing- 
paper. Let him, looking towards the light, 
observe that edge of the paper which is most 
distant from his eye, é.¢. the boundary between 
the white and the scarlet ; he will perceive that 
boundary to have a definite length, say 5in., but 
he cannot see its breadth; and his reason will 
assure him that immediately the white ceases 
the red commences, or that there ig no distance 
between them. He may endeavour to explain 
away the evidence of his sense, but surely the 
fact remains,—he has seen length without 
“ breadth.” 

The truth is, that the thing really not to be 
found in the material world is the mathematical 
line when defined as straight, circular, §c.; not 
that we know that it does not so exist, but that 
we have no means of finding it, and it is not at 
present to be apprehended by the senses. 

In a mathematical point of view it is, doubt- 
less, of little importance whether the proposition 
in question is true or nct; but I think it of 


service to investigate it, because it is frequently | 


employed as an illustration, in which capacity it 
appears in the place quoted. 
8. C. RoceErs, 








A CONCRETE WHARF. 


A wiarr walland basement-story of a ware- 
house have been lately constructed of concrete 








on the bank of the River Thames under the 
direction of Mr. R, M. Ordish for the Patent 
Plumbago Crucible Works. The wharf is about | 
60 ft. sqaare in plan, and consists of a atorage | 
vault and a building of three stories, which has. 
been carried up in brick and iron above it. The 
floor of the concrete wharf is at the level of 
Trinity high water, the floor of the vault being 
10 ft. below it. The foreshore of the river was 
excavated to the hard gravel, upon which a bed 
of cement concrete 3 ft.in thickness was laid. 
The roof of the vault, which forms the floor of 
the lower part of the superstructure, is also of 
cement concrete, and is carried on 24 brick 
piers. The vault roof is groined, and at the 
crowns the concrete is 1 ft. thick. Openings 
have been left in this roof for communication 
with the wharf floor above, and are closed with 
wrought-iron flap-doors hinged to cast-iron 





frames. The floorings of the vault, and of the 
ground-floor of the wharf are both paved with 
2} in. York stone. 

The concrete walls are 3 ft. 6 in. thick at the 
base, and 2 ft. 9in. at the top, the front wall 
having been carried 15 ft. below Trinity high- 
water mark, and all the walls terminating 3 ft. 3in. 
above that level. Ordinary fender piles, pro- 
vided with mooring rings, are held by 14 in. 
anchor bolts, 6 ft. long, and which are built into 





the front and side walls of the structure. In 


constructing the wharf, the foreshore was first 
excavated, about 2,000 tons of stuff being re- 
moved. Fender piles were then driven, and 
afterwards a row of piles on the inside of the 
site of the proposed walls. Mould boards were 
then fixed horizontally against the piles, and 
the concrete was tipped in from staging, As 
the works were submerged when the tide rose, 
the construction could only be carried on between 
tides. As the work advanced, additional mould 
boards were placed in position, and were removed 
as the structure progressed, and the concrete 
set ; in this way the walls were raised to their 
proper level. The concrete consisted of 1 part 
Portland cement to 4 parts Thames ballast and 
sand, and about 1,000 cubic yards were used in 
the structure. The cost of this portion of the 
work was about 2,0001., showing a saving of 
something like 25 per cent. in cost as against 
brickwork. 








CEMENTS AND ASPHALTE: MILAN 
EXHIBITION. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Society of Arts, 
giving an account of the Milan Exhibition, 
says,— 

The manufacture of hydraulic limes and 
cement in Italy is most important, and although 
it is but poorly represented at the Exhibition, 
it should not be passed over without remark. 
Hydraulic cement is comparatively a new pro- 
duct in this country, as Pozzolana has been 
hitherto almost exclusively employed in the pre- 
paration of mortars to resist the action of water. 
In 1846, the rich deposits of marly limestone 
existing in northern Lombardy were first brought 
into public notice by the Society of Encourage- 
ment of Milan, but it was not until 1858 that 
the lime and cement works at Serra Valle, in the 
Venetian provinces, and at Palazsuolo, near 
Brescia, were established. These works, now 
the property of the Alta Italia Railway Com- 
pany, are the most important in Italy. In 1864 
&@ company was formed at Bergamo, for the 
manufacture of hydraulic lime and cement, and 
in the short space of six years the “‘ Societa 
Bergamascia” has attained considerabie im- 
portance. Large quantities of this lime and 
cement have been employed in most of the 
public works that have been recently carried 
out in Italy. Amongst the most important may 
be mentioned, the Canal Cavour, the port of 
Ancona, the Victor Emanuel Gallery at Milan, 
the bridge over the Adda at Rivolta, built 
entirely of concrete, with the exception of the 
facings of the piers, which were of stone. The 
new sewers at Milan are being constructed 
entirely with concrete made with this cement. 

The lighter coloured beds produce the slow- 
setting cements and lime, which are best adapted 
for concrete blocks of large dimensions, whilst 
those of darker colour, containing a larger pro- 
portion of clay, farnish the quick-setting cement, 
which, if not as quick-setting as the Roman and 
Portland cement, is still of excellent quality, 
and is produced at about one-quarter of the 
price. These works, which employ about 300 
workmen, produce annually 6,000 tons of 
hydraulic lime, and 10,000 tons of cement. 

Among the various applications of the Ber- 
gamo cement exhibited, are an arch of eight 
métres span, built entirely of concrete; a bath, 
pipes, and a short length of the sewer recently 


'constructed under the Via Carlo Alberto, at 


Milan. The Alta Italia Railway Company does 
not show such a complete collection of various 
applications of lime and cement as the former 
company, and has contributed only a large 
block of concrete, made with the lime of Palaz- 
zuolo. Conc:ete blocks, or “ prismi,” are exten- 
sively used in Northern Italy, as a substitute for 
stone in river embankment works. 

One of the best limes in Italy is that of 
Casale. It is being principally used by the 
contractors for the important branch canal of 
the Canal Cavour, now in course of construction 
between the Ticino and the Agogna, for the 
irrigation of the Lomellina. . 

The specimens of asphalte, and pavements in 
this material, are numerous; and now that 
asphalte is likely to come into more general 
favour in England, it is probable that some of 
the rich deposits which are abundantly met with 
in Central Italy, and which hitherto have re- 
mained unworked, will be turned to profitable 
account. Amongst the principal exhibitors of 
this substance are the Societi Generale degli 
Asfalti, of Rome, Praga and Erba, both of Milan. 
This last-named exhibitor has discovered a pro- 
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cess by means of which he is able to colour both 
asphalte and lava, and to produce, at very 
reasonable prices, pavements of any design and 
colour. This material is unaffected by the heat 
of the sun, and has no unpleasant smell. The 
price of these pavements varies from 2 fr. 50 c. 
to 4 fr. per square mitre, according to the 
pattern required. 

The fire-bricks and articles in fire-clay, exhi- 
bited by Ginori and Richard, and the crucibles 
of Bondi, of Rome, will bear comparizon with 
those of English make. With regard to “timber 
for construction,” which enters into the second 
section of Class I., we have but little to say, as 
the show is poor in the extreme, and gives no 
idea of the resources of the provinces of Pied- 
mont, Lombardy, and Venice, which furnish 
excellent timber for ship-building and other 
purposes. Timber is also plentiful in Sardinia ; 
and the larch from this island is remarkable by 
its absence. 








STATE OF NEW BROMPTON, CHATHAM. 


I seND you a few facts respecting the sanitary 
state of this place. New Brompton has a popu- 
lation of over 8,000, yet there is not a drain in | 
it, each house having a cesspit sunk in the back 
yard or garden. A large number have also a 
well, from which the water supply is drawn. In) 
several streets, although they have been built 
several years, no road has yet been made; and 
at this time of the year there are 6 in. of mad to 
wade through in passing along them. In one of 
the latter streets smallpox is now raging, and, 
at one house two men are lying dead. At the 
back of the house I am told that a cow and pig 
are kept; so, considering the surroundings of 
these unfortunate individuals, it is not to be 
wondered at that the disease should prove so 
fatal. The doctors recommend that the schools 
should be closed; might not they recommend 
that the place be thoroughly drained, the cess- 
pits be filled in and closed, and good roads 
made ? 

If your sanitary inspector should visit this 
neighbourhood, he would find abundant material 
to furnish a report as bad in its details as any I 
have yet read in your valuable journal. C. 





PROFESSIONAL BRAIN-PICKERS. 
** Would you be surprised to find ?”” 
The Attorney-General, 
Siz,—I would like to know, first of all, have 
you attentively read the Times, Telegraph, Stan- 
Jard, and Daily News, since the date when the 
Prince of Wales was struck with his most serious 


typhus and all kinds of zymotic diseases are 
preventible; that dirt is not only a disagreeable, 
but a dangerous thing; and that the expenses of 
the preventive procese do not reach to one-third 
the cost of the dragging, blistering, and pill- 
swallowing methods of cure. 

You are not surprised to hear, too, that others 
as well as yourself, heretofore believed that 
some architects, bond jide sanitary engineers, 
and practical builders and their foremen, knew 
something about sanitary affairs, although the 
medical officers of health do not believe it 
possible. 

Perhaps you are really surprised to find that 
“one righteous man” can be found in the 
doomed city who would act fairly by his neigh- 
bour, and give to Casar what belongs to Cesar. 

Well, sir, do not be surprised when I tell you,— 
| I know you will not,—that I have many faults, 
‘but among them I hope will never be reckoned 
‘the low and unprincipled practice of plagiarism 
and brain-picking. Cc. C. H. 








ARCHITEO1T’S POWERS AND 
LIABILITIES. 


S1x,—In the Rolls Court, 6th December, was 
argued, and judgment given, in a case of some 
interest to the profeasion,— Little v. Moore. 

The case has been in the court two years. 
The main points appear to be,—what are the 
powers of the architect under a building con- 
tract; in fact, the extent of his agency (there 
is no precedent for this case); and whether 
orders for payment given by the contractor to 
merchants on the architect are valid ? 

The plaintiff in this case was a merchant, who 
declined to take an order on the architect, but 
obtained one from the contractor on the building 
owner of a later date. The architect had 
accepted prior orders. 

His Honour decided that the prior orders on 
the architect were valid, and that the orders 
must be paid according to the priority of date. 

From this decision, it would appear that, 
although the architect’s power is limited by the 
agreement to granting certificates, he is to all 
intents the agent of the building owner, and 
that a notice served on him in the shape of an 
order is as good as a service on the building 
owner, the architect being cognisant of the time 
when payments are due. 

I am very desirous of knowing the reasons for 
the decision. E 








ADULTERATED CEMENT. 





illness ? 
Presuming that you have read all these papers, 


Six,—Observing a complaint on this subject in 
your number of the 16th inst., by Mr. Glover, of 


| Newcastle, I beg to inform him that he will not 


particularly one of the number, I dare say you | find his locality to be singular in the dishonesty 
were not at all surprised to see that your brains of mixing slag and metallic débris in the manu- 
and the volames of the Builder have been picked facture of Portland cement. The mixture is 
to some advantage by doctors, “Our own corre-| made for two purposes: it gives colour and 
spondents,” and amateur sanitarians. | weight. It undoubtedly diminishes the strength 

You are not surprised to find that your very of the cement, and deceives the consumer and 
maxims anent disease and health have been engineer. Weight is some indication of strength 
swallowed down piecemeal, digested, and are in good cement, and it is therefore often desired 
again diegorged for the edification of the igno- that a bushel shall be of a certain number of 
rant British public. |pounds. It is like buying chicory when you 

You sre not surprised, neither am I, at the mean to have coffee! If Mr. Glover will washa 
cool audacity of some medical men and borongh little cement in a basin with plenty of water, he 
engineers, who were babes when the Builder will soon discover the adalteration in the 


began to preach the truths of sanitary science, | 
presuming to lecture their superiors while coolly 


ignoring the labours of those whose writings | 
first gave them an original idea upon the sub- | 


ject on which they write. 


assistants and doctors in globo, have constituted 
themselves, or are trying to constitute them- 
selves, authorities in drainage matters, inclusive 


of course of plumbers’ work, bricklayers’ work, | 


glazed-tile work, and the whole sinuosities of the 
sink and effluvia trap and water-closet up-and- 
down pipe-system. 

You are not surprised at the wonderfal psendo- 
sanitary volubility of our daily, and some of our 
weekly, journale, nor am I, although I remember 
it is not many moons since they ridiculed the 
very mention of objects they are now strenuously 
advocating. 

You are not surprised that political journalists 
begin to believe in pure water, plenty of air, 
decent dwellings for the working classes, and 
the necessity for removing all dung-heaps, 


pap czsckors shambles, bone-yards, and injurious 
alt > 


trades far out from the city. 


Yon are not surprised to hear that the Jews 
and Gentiles are both agreed in believing that 





grouts”’ at the bottom!'of it,—an impalpable 
irt. 

The best remedy, wholesome for consumers 
and manufacturers, will be to transfer the 


] | demand to reputable makers at the same price. 
You are ‘not surprised to find that doctors’ | 


BItrEen, 








THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOL BOARD. 


At a recent meeting of the Board Mr. W. H. 
| Smith, M.P., moved—* That it be referred to 
| the Statistical Committee to consider and report 
|to the Board as to the proportion of children in 
any system of schools to be provided for in the 
four school departments respectively, viz., the 
infant, the janior, the senior boys, and the 
senior girls.” The motion was agreed to. 

The Rev. Dr. Rigg moved “ That it be referred 
to the Scheme of Education Committee to con- 
sider and to report to the Board as to the due 
proportion of class-rooms to be provided for the 
schools built by the Board, and as to the dimen- 
sions proper for such class-rooms.” He urged 
that the Board should make such arrangements 
as would favour the system of education by 
which not more than 40 or 50 scholars were 
| taken in claeses at one time, 








At the suggestion of the clerk the matter was 
referred to the School M Committee. 

Miss Emily Davies moved “ That it be referred 
to the Scheme of Education Committee to con. 
sider and report to the Board as to the erpe- 
diency of attaching residences for masters and 
mistresses to the schools established by the 
Board.” The mover agreed after a short dis. 
cussion to the reference of the subject to the 
School Management Committee, 

The Statistical Committee have recommended 
that, upon a site already selected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Petticoat-lane, a school be built to 
accommodate 1,100 children, but that the plans 
be made with a view to extra accommodation 
hereafter for 400 children more. Canon Crom- 
well said the site ought never to have been pur- 
chased at all. Still less ought a large sum to be 
spent in the erection of a school upon it. Here- 
upon Mr. Buxton remarked that the Rev. W. 
Rogers, who probably knew as much of the 
educational wants of Whitechapel as did any 
member of the Board, had himself advised the 
purchase of the particular site, and had protested 
against the number being lowered from 1,500 to 
1,100. Seven or eight members spoke to the 
point; but as no one supported Canon Crom- 
well, it was agreed that the erection of the new 
school be as soon as possible commenced. The 
Works and General Purposes Committee have 
recommended the Board to accept the transfer of 
certain schools, and to take various buildings for 
the purposes of schools, ad interim. The recom- 
mendations have been approved, and it has been 
stated incidentally that the Board has now 
upwards of forty schools in fall work. 








STATE OF THE STREETS. 


Discussion has of late been raised as to the 
state of our streets; in fact, for many years 
about this time the same tale has been recited. 
Let me make another suggestion to add to the 
many. In Paris the contrivance adopted to 
water the roads is by a movable hose fixed to 
water-plugs at certain distances apart. Why 
should we not have the same to water our roads, 
do away with the cumbersome water-carts, and 
at this muddy time to serve the purpose to 
wash down the pavements every morning? 
There are many able-bodied paupers in every 
parish that could be told off to act, even in place 
of stone-breaking in the yards, before obtaining 
a loaf. And why should not each parish appoint 
such paupers to sweep the most frequented 
crossings ? Y. 








LOOK TO YOUR COOKING UTENSILS. 


Sim,—It may not be amiss to warn Pater- 
familias and Materfamilias at this festive 
season that there is another source of poisoning, 
besides that from sewer gas or overcrowding. 
When a house is unusually fall of company, 
every available culinary utensil, old and new, is 
pressed into the service, as well as temporary 
kitchens erected, as at Londesborough Lodge. 
Diarrhcea, or more serious complaints, may be 
produced by the incautious use of tinned vessels. 
It ison record that a whole family was rendered 
seriously ill, and one member nearly fatally, 
through the presence of 18 per cent. of lead 
alloyed with the “tinning” of some iron sauce- 
pans. A tinned copper vessel is a sure source 
of poisoning, if it have partly lost its tin sur- 
face. Your readers should look to their cooking 
utensils. Cuer. 








DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Siz,—In the expression, at the conclusion of 
one of my letters which you did me the honour 
to admit into your columns, viz., “ Has Mr. Shone 
nothing to say about the windows?” I was 
referring to them, not as works of art, bat as to 
their cost,—so far beyond what the donors 
were led to expect. 

I had been showing how much money had 
been wasted in needless, and, I must add, im- 
proper alterations; how many were the mischief 
which had resulted from the committee's dis- 
turbing Sir Christopher Wren’s work ; that 1,0501. 
had been needlessly spent in buying a new 
organ; that a large sum had been expended in 
putting it up; that, having been erected, it was 
found to bea mistake, and that it was to be 
taken down again and sold; that 700l. have 
been wasted in lowering the stall-work,—that 
this also was found to be a mistake, and another 
considerable expense was to be incurred in 
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raising it to its original height. The sinking of 
the old Father Smith organ in one of the ladies’ 
closets was found also to be a mistake, and waa 
to be removed again. And here comes another 
hitch. The committee, contrary to the judgment 
of all musicians, determined not to put it back 
into its old place, but to divide it into two sec- 
tions, and put one half against the one pillar 
as you enter the choir, and the other against 
the other pillar. I still maintain that, both as 
regards music and architecture, this is wrong. 
Bat what is the aseaery 4 now? Why, that the 
organ cannot be worked, as was intended, from 
the crypt below, for want of head space; and 
the consequence is, a new determination is come 
to: another mutilation of Wren’s work is not 
only proposed, but actually being carried out. 
The floor of the choir is being raised 18 in. to 











close to it. 


by pillars, and the witnesses of this crucifixion 
standing or kneeling about these pillars? And 
again, why should the figures in the mosaics in 
the spandrels round the dome be made so much 
larger than life; whilst our Lord, as cracified, 
is represented as less than life? Are these 
gigantic figures meant to dwarf the building ? 
If this is the committee’s intention they have 
succeeded ; but, apart from the size of these 
figures, I cannot forget an expression made by 
an eminent artist when these figures were first 
unveiled,—“ He never knew before that Isaiah 
was short-sighted.” The prophet is represented 
peering into the scroll spread before him by the 
angel, just as Dr. Johnson, with his short sight, 
is represented reading a book, his nose nearly 
J. Lupron, 








accommodate the machinery of the organ, and 
thus the proportions between the stall-work and 
the floor are to be brought back again to that 
very state which was condemned, and which the 
raising of the stall-work again to its original 
position was meant toremedy. All this comes 
of not leaving Wren’s work alone. And who is 
responsible for these things? A committee of 
taste is a hazy body. No responsible head is to 
be seen in it; but this I do know,—Sir Charles 
Barry entered his protest against their proceed- 
ings before he died; and I know that another 
eminent artist has sent in his resignation since, 
because, like Sir Charles Barry, he was dissatis- 
fied with their proceedings. 

Bat what of the windows! It was suggested 
that private individuals or City companies might 
make presents of them. Individaals and com- 
panies fell in with this suggestion; and were it 
not for what has taken place, as to the windows 
already given, by this time probably much more 
progress would have been made, and more of the 
windows illuminated. Bat public confidence is 
shocked. Mr. Brown, one of the partners in 
Longman’s great house, put down 1,0001. for the 
large window over the west door. The committee 
determined that this window, and all others that 
might be given, should be made at Manich. 
The Eoglish artists were shut out. I considered 
this wrong, both in a national, economic, and 
politic point of view. Individuals were not 
likely to give their money to be sent to Munich. 
Besides our own English artists have friends. 
Was this the way to conciliate them? Was not 
the church built by a native artist? Do not we 
boast that Sir Christopher Wren was one of our- 
selves? And is it impossible for the decorations 
of the church to be devised and carried out by 
English artists ? 

But, be this as it may, it was determined that 
Manich should have a monopoly of the windows. 
And what is the result? After three years’ 


and then, instead of the 1,0001. covering the 
expensa, the old man was asked for 5001. more, 
and he paid it. He is now dead, and his com- 
plaints are hushed. The Drapers’ Company 
gave the window immediately over the altar. I 
am not informed as to the original estimate and 
its final cost; but Ido know something of other 
two of the windows in the apse, over the altar- 
table, and there are living witnesses as to these 
which may still be appealed to. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company gave the one in the 
north-eastern corner,—“ Our Lord’s Agony in 
the Garden.” Of this the estimated cost was 
exceeded ; and though the Goldsmiths’ Company 
paid the bill, they paid it in a reluctant spirit. 


. , Masonic.” Again, when b the full Board th 
delay the window was put up at the west end ; i come foal "© Menenie, t 














They are too gentlemanly a body to make a loud 
complaint. Of the window over the one given 


by the Drapers, my friend, Dr. Rogers, was | 


the donor. He had been led to believe that 
5001. would cover the expense of this window ; 
he, however, put down 650]. When the window | 
was completed he was asked for more, and the | 
ultimate sum paid by him was 8201. I ask, is 
this the way to encourage donors? Does it not | 
show a carelessness in making estimates and a 
recklessness in expending money; and are not 
such facts as these sufficient to prevent those 
who would be donors committing themselves to 
80 loose and misleading a system ? 

I pretend not to a knowledge of art; bat I 
am persuaded that nature and art cannot be 
antagonistic the one to the other. St. Paul was 
struck blind on his way to Damascus, in the 
open pathway across the country. Our Lord 
was crucified on Golgotha. How comes it, then, 
that St. Paul is represented in Mr. Brown’s 
window as struck blind whilst passing through 
a triumphal arch; and that our Lord is repre- 
sented, in the window given by the Drapers, as 
being crucified under a stone canopy, supported | 


i 
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Crown-hill; to range with the frontage of Nos, 39 and 40, 
Northend, and widen the footway. 


Lay out the site to widen High-street from Crown-hill to 
the “ Three Tuns,” and the remaining ground as an o 
space, & market-place, 
town-hall, and head 

buildings which at present serve these purposes 


involved in this proposition, 
rebuilding, or otherwise, to set back the general line of 
eneinh of os leash @ 
vement of at leas \ 
ai on both sides of High-street, from Scarbrook-hill to 
Coombe-street, and 
Coombe-street to the “ Swan and Sugar 
to the Old Palace-yard, at the south-western angle of the 


old charchyard 
the ‘‘ Three Tans” and the waterworks. 


hill-lane. 


hill (made, but never used) to Warhameroad on the 
Haling Park estate, 
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8. Extend Katherine-street to Fairfield-road, Park-hill 

nes back the fence a fa widen the foot-pave- 
roadway near i i i 

Park-lae, y the Friends’ Meeting house in 
_ 10, Make the return fares between all railway statio 
in Croydon, and London Bridge, Cannon-street, Charing- 
eross, Victoria, and Kensington, 2s., is. 6d., and ls., in- 
stead of 2s. 6d., 1s. 9d., and 1s. 2d., as at present charged 
by the local trains of the L. B. and S. C, R, Company, 
and 3s, 6d., 2s, 6d., and 1s. 8d. by the main line trains of 
that company, and the 8. E. rf Company. Make the 
tickets available by either company’s trains, and allow 
passengers going direct to or from Croydon, and any of 
the above-mentioned London stations, to travel by main 
line trains at the reduced fares above proposed. 
_Note.—Although there is direct railway communica- 
tion from all parts of Croydon to Cannon-street and 
Charing-cross, it is practically unavailable to the majority 
of Croydon people. The Brighton Company deposit pas- 
sengers near to Guy’s Hospital if they want to get to the 
city, ~ at Pimlico if to eg ew ; while the South- 

astern Company run main line trains o charge 
main line tee. 4 esas 

11, Extend the Addiscombe line to a junction with the 





AN INDEX TO THE “ BUILDER.” 


Srr,—Is it not possible to compile and publish 
an Index to the Builder, say for the thirty | 
volumes which next year will see completed ? 
It is a difficult matter, as it is, to refer to any 
subject one may want. 





HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


Siz,—I would hereby suggest that corpora- 
tions should undertake the construction of all 
house drainage and sewers into their own hands, 
by working on the same system as gas and water 
companies, with their own men set apart for that 
special purpose; for I firmly believe we shall 


main line at East Croydon, and reduce the fares as sug- 
gested in proposition No, 10, 

12, Reject from all the ordinary trains of the L, B. and 
8. C. Railway Company, all the third-class carriages of 
old design, and rep with carriages of improved con-~ 
struction. Attach springs to all the door sashes, 

Note.—Some of the new third-class carriages are com- 
mendable, but still open to improvement. They have 
& convenient width of seat and knee space, clear view, are 
well lighted, and have @ good appearance ; but they are 
very noisy from the rattling of the sashes. 

13. Convert the Central Croydon Railway and station, 
and the Surrey and Sussex abandoned line, into useful 
and profitable purposes. 

14, Regulate the chimes of the old church a 2 
A, . . 


8. 








REMOVING TENANTS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 





never have good and satisfactory drainage until | 
they do so, There is scarcely a week passes, but 
gome one is promulgating his complaints in your 
paper about defective house drainage as executed 
by speculative builders. I have seen villas in 
which all the pipes have had to be lifted and 
relayed after being shortly occupied, thereby 
causing great inconvenience and much expense | 
to the proprietor. Bat what else can we expect 
when the execution of the drainage of houses is 
invariably left to the judgment of an unskilled | 
labourer? That is the only remedy I sea which | 
will put a veto on inferior drainage, and the, 
quicker corporations take it in their own hands | 
the better will it be for the health of the nation 
at large. D. A. 





KINGSTON SCHOOL COMPETITION, 


Sir,—May we again trespass upon your kindness to 
insert the following in your next issue relative to the 
above competition, ia explanation of our letter you have 
just published. 

When we wrote you our letter of the 6th inst., we were 
in possession of information to the effect that the votes on 
committee were, 7 for, and 7 against, the chairman giving 
his casting vote in favour of “‘ Experientia,” as against 
votes were, “‘ Experientia,” 7; “ Masonic,’’ 5; but 
although so nearly ——— the first premium, we were 
eventually awarded the third. 

At the time of writing to you we were in receipt of a 
letter from the clerk stating we had been awarded the 
second premium, and inclosing a cheque for the amount. 
We were, therefore, led to believe that the Board had 
rescinded their resolution, but we have since received a 
letter from the Board stating that the clerk had com- 
mitted an error in forwarding us the cheque for the second 
instead of the third premium. We can scarcely see the 
justice in awarding us the third premium after so nearly 
obtaining the first ; but in fairness to “‘Two Heads better 
than One,” we must again solicit the favour of your in- 
serting our letter, J. R. Parxer & J, T, Pitpircn. 

*,* In other words, our original statement is correct, 
though the writers had what seemed good reason for con- 


tradicting it, 











IMPROVEMENTS WANTED AT CROYDON. 


ALLow me to make the following suggestions 
those whom they concern :— 
eral line of fronts on the western 


1. Set back the gen 
ween Mr. Cleaver’s surgery and 


de of Northead, 


of build- 


2. Remove the whole of the triangular grou l 
rown-hill. 


ngs between High-street, Surrey-street, and 


n 
or site for a new general market, 
t-office; the demolition of the 


3. Whenever opportunity occurs by reason of building, 


wherever requisite to obtain a width of foot 
. on the eastern side of Northend ; 
on both sides of Southend, from 


4. Form a new road commencing at the lodge entrance 


, and terminating in Surrey-street, between 


5. Extend Tamworth-road towards the old church, 
6. Extend Land-street and Sheldon-street to Duppas- 


At Greenwich, Mr. Napier riade an application on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Board of Works, for an 
order to pel the pants of the house; No. 263, 
Rotherhithe - street, Rotherhithe, to remove out of 
euch dwelling, under the following circumstances :— 
The application was made under the 80th section of 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act (18 and 19 Vic., cap. 
122), which gives the magistrate power to order the re- 
moval of persons from buildings in which it is dangerous 
to remain; and in the event of such persons having no 
other habitation, to remove them to the parish work- 
house. Mr. Napier stated that in consequence of a re- 
port made, and sigaed by Mr. Vulliamy, the superintend- 
ing architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 

essrs. Cooke & Green, the contractors to the Board, 
had been instructed to take down a wall left standing from 
the fire that had been raging since the previous Wednes- 
day, at the King and Queen Granary Stores, Rotherhithe, 
One wall of the granary had fallen, and damaged adjacent 
property, and the present wall was 90 ft. in height, greatly 
out of its upright, was liable at any moment to be blown 
down by the weather, and there was danger, in taking 
down the wall, of what was technically termed “ kicking 
out,” the effect of which would be that the whole mass 
would fall upon and smash in the house named, The 
occupants, one of whom was an old fireman, had been 
spoken to of the danger of remaining in the house, and 
were told that their removal would only probably be re- 
quired for two or three days, but they had re to 
leave the place, . 

Mr. Cooke, one of the Board’s contractors, ona 
suggestion made by the magistrate, said he would most 
willingly compensate the occupants for any loss they might 
sustain in removing, but that he was most anxious to 
secure himself from any consequences that might arise by 
loss of life if the wall fell upon the house. b 

Mr. Mande having examined Mr. Vulliamy’s certificate, 
and also the Act of Parliament, made the order asked for, 
and which was placed in the hands of a constable to 
execute, 











A REVIVER FOR SOUTHAMPTON. 


RzrerrinG to your article in the Builder (p. 962) thus 
headed, I should like to offer a few remarks, with a view, 
if possible, to point out that the proposed South Midland 

roject, though so ably planned by Messrs. Brunlees & 
Pain, is not the only or the best means of obtaining for 
Southampton a direct route to South Wales and the North, 
and at the same time to materially improve the South 
Wales communication with London. ‘ ; 

Assuming that this is all that is really reqnired, it seems 
to me that one scheme, which would afford in every respect 
both of these improvements, using as much of the presen 
lines of railway as may assist a direct route, and 60 
economise the expenditure, and avoid extensive end 
lengthy works, is what the public ought to and would su 

rt if clearly laid before them. The Southampton people 

ave been neglected so long, that now they gladly seize 
hold of the first prospect of an amelioration of their con- 
dition, and a to go into the matter in a thoroughly 
business point of view. - 

It is sopennd to constract an entire new railway from 
South Wales over the Severn, bya lofty bridge, and across 
country, vid Wootton Bassett, Hungerford, and Andover, 
to the present Andover and Southampton branch, with 
sundry spurs to “pick up” the adjacent trunk 
traffic. The saving in point of distance is, I admit, con- 
siderable, but the expenditure will be exceeding! ean 
Every one who remembers the !ast project for ay | the 
Severn, knows what the coat was to be, and the 
to be encountered; the Admiralty restrictions, and the 
rapid tides are not insignificant enemies, settin aside 
the cost of the 70 odd miles of new railway. these 
matters are candidly considered, I fear that the possibility 
of this scheme being carried out is very remote, As to 
crossing the Severn, there are several new plans grepesed, 
tunnels, and bridges ; but, with one exception, their gene 
utility is very small, little more than local, and onl, tends 
to show that the point and manner Of exossing shall be 
well fought out, 

Now, | know the country very well, and have taken an 
interest for several years in a direct South Wales commu- 
nication, and with the means at hand atforded by existing 





7, Extend the new road on the eastern side of Duppas- 


{the most sui 


lines of railway, it a rs, upon close observation, that 
he table mud opening up Southampton is very 
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nearly as follows :—Adopt the Severn tunnel from Rogut 
to Pilning; the South Wales and Great Western lines will 
be thus wholly connected ; then by a short loop outside 
Bristol Station, to avoid going into that, the broad gauge 
would be opened up to Salisbury, the most direct way to 
Southampton. As the narrow gauge is becoming a matter 
of necessity with even the Great Western main line, the 
question as to gauges need not be raised. Assuming the 
connexion as complete, Cardiff and Southampton would 
be nearer by 64 miles than by the present route tia 
Gloucester, and certainly the cost of the tunnel and less 
than two miles of Joop line will not amount to anything 
like the South Midland scheme, But I have yet to provide 
for the North traffic and the Midland interest : this would 
be well served by extending their Bath line to the Great 
Western,—a not difficult task. They then would pass over 
that company’s system via Salisbury, as previously shown 
for the tunnel route; the cost of this added to the tannel 
would not be very considerable,—not four miles of new 
line. 

Their distances on comparison will be :— 





Via South 


Via Tunnel 
Line. Midland, 
Cardiff to Southampton,., 64} miles. 4... 43 miles. 
Cardiffto London............ 24 miles. ....... 17 miles, 


And seeing that the tunnel scheme would eqnally serve | 
| 49 ft. wide. é 
‘the end farthest from the present town-hall, will 


the interests of the Great Western, Midland, and South 
Western systems, the ground for opposition on their parts 
would be wholly removed ; indeed, it would become their 
joint interest to promote its being carried out; as it is, 
their interests must clash, and in the clash Southampton 
will be the loser for many years to come, | 

We want s good and direct North West and North | 
communication at a reasonable cost, and without affording | 
the slightest chance of stirring up the old rivalism of these 
three powerful companies. a 

With a good map any one may easily trace the course 
of the various routes, and will see at once the advantage 
of the plan I have shadowed out. 

Axrcuizacp D, Dawnary, C.E, 


| 


i 
/ 








PREMIUMS TO MASTERS OF SCHOOLS | 
OF ART. 


Tue Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education having, by a Minute, dated the 3rd of 
January, 1868, offered prizes,—viz., one sum of 
501., three sums of 40/., five sums of 301., ten 
sums of 20], and twenty sums of 10/.,—to the | 
head masters and mistresses of the Schools of | 
Arts in the United Kingdom in which the) 
general amount of work, considered with re- | 
ference tothe number of students under instruc- | 
tion, should be found after the examinations to | 
be most satisfactory, and having had the results 
of this year’s examination laid before them, have | 
awarded the above prizes as follows :— 

John Parker, St. Martin’s, Castle-street, 50/.; Louisa 
Bloomsbury, 4°l.; J. 8. Rawle, F.S.A., Nottin 




















Post and Telegraph Offices, leaving two rooms 
that can be used as a public reading and lending 
library, or utilised as offices for the Corporation. 

The first floor is entirely devoted to a large 
assembly or concert hall, with orchestra, and 
retiring-rooms for performers, and promenade. 

The principal elevation, fronting Lord-street, 
is a Franco-Italian design, intended to be faced 
with fine Yorkshire stone. 

The principal entrance is in the centre, front- 
ing Lord-street, and has an open carriage-porch, 
supported upon Irish marble columns, with 
carved capitals. Besides this there is an open 
promenade, 84 ft. long, ranning between the 
projecting wings at each end of the building. 

At the end nearest the present town-hall there 
will be two auxiliary entrances, with stone 
staircases 4 ft. in width. 

The assembly-hall, with orchestra, occupies 
the entire length of the building, 126,ft., and 
The orchestra, which is situated at 


accommodate 110 performers, exclusive of space 


| for a large organ. 


There are retiring-rooms on each side of the 
orchestra, with lavatories, &c. 

Preparations for galleries round the hall are 
made, but at present it is intended only to have 
a gallery at the end over a refreshment-room. 

The wholesale market, situated immediately 
behind the building, occupies the whole of the 
otherwise unappropriated land, and has five 
entrances. Tne market consists of a centre 
portion, 120 ft. by 36 ft., uncovered, whilst it is 
surrounded by a covered shed 15 ft. wide. 





UNSAFE LANDINGS. 
Tue St. George’s, Hanover-square, Committee 


of Works have discussed with the parish soli- 
citor (Mr. Capron)’ the case to be submitted for 
the opinion of counsel respecting the repair of 
landings forming the public footway, and the 
covering of private vaults. Mr. Farrer said there 
| were cases in which the parish took to streets, 
| and asingle stone, over which the public walked, 
formed the roof of the cellar underneath. The 
|question arose, was the parish liable to keep 
|these vaults in order? 


A paving-stone might 


ham, 40/,; W. J. Muckley, Manchester (Royal institute), do to walk over, and not be a safficiently sound 


491, ; Charles D. Hodder, Edinburgh (male), 30/.; George | roof for the vault. 


Stewart, West London, 30/.; D. W. Raimbach, B 
ham, 30/.; John P. Frazer, Salisbury, 30/.; W. H. Sounes, | 
Sheffield, 30/.; Robert Greenlees, Glasgow, 20/.; John | 
Sparks, Miller’s-lane, Lambeth, 20/. ; 
Halifax, 20/.; W. Cosens Way, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 201. ; 

A. A, Bradbury, Hanley, 20/.; Walter Smith, Bradford, | 
201. ; 8. F. Mills, 8t. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, 20. ; Walter | 
Smith, 9, South-parade, Leeds, 201.; John Menzies, Aber- | 
deen, 201.; K. C. Puckett, Ph. D., Leeds Mechanics’ | 
Institute, 20/.; John Anderson, Coventry, 10/.; T. C. | 
Simmonds, Derby, 107.; J. P. Bacon, Stoke-upon-Trent, 

10l.; Herbert Lees, Carlisle, 10/,; John Kemp, Stroud, | 
10!.; Edwin Lyne, Dublin (Royal Society), 10/.; D. | 
Smith, Saltaire, 10/.; Edward RB. Taylor, fa 101. ; 
John Bentley, Birkenhead, 10/.; J. 8. Goepel, Frome, | 
10l.; J. C. Thompson, Warrington, 10/.; Susan A. Ash 

worth, Edinburgh (female), 107,; Wilmot Pilsbury, 
Leicester, 10/,; W. Cosens Way, Sunderland, 10/.; T. M. 

Lindsay, Belfast, 10/.; W. Stewart, Paisley, 10/. ; Henry 
N. Geoffroy, Penzance, 10/.; Charles Swinstesd, North 
London, 10/,; A, Stevenson, Keighley, 10/, ; Jobn N. Smith 
Bristol, 10/7, : . 


cm 
i 





THE SOUTHPORT TOWN-HALL AND 
MARKET COMPETITION, 


THIRTY-SEVEN designs were sent in for the 
new Town-hall and wholesale market at South. 
port. The design bearing the motto, “ We fight 
to win,” has been chosen by the committee as 
entitled to the first premium, of fifty guineas. It 
is by Messrs. Maxwell, Take, & Co., of Southport 
and Bary. The design with the motto, “ Fidelis,” 
has been chosen for the second premium, of 
twenty-five guineas. It is by Messrs. Mellor & 
Setton, of Southport. 

The Town Council had secured a site im- 





mediately adjacent to the present town-hall, 
upon which they propose to erect the new 
building. 

The first design occupies the front of the land, 
running parallel with Lord-street with a build- 
ing 130 ft. long by 72 ft. deep, having an 
entrance upon each side to the wholesale market, 
which is situated upon the unoccupied land im- 
mediately behind the proposed building, and 
lying in close and convenient proximity to the 
present markets. 

The ground-floor of the building is devoted to 
providing entrances for the assembly or concert 
hall above, with all necessary cloak-rooms and 
retiring-rooms, 

The architects have prepared an alternate 
plan, providing accommodation for the General 


The question was, had the 


irming- | parish to keep the paving and the vault-roof in 
order ? 
’. H. Stopford, | counsel, Mr. Poland, be taken. 


He would suggest that the opinion of 


Mr. Capron (Messrs. Capron & Co.) suggested 
Mr. Keene. The question was a very large 
and nice one. The opinions of the late Sir 
William Follett and Mr. Vaughan Williams had 
been taken years ago, and were against the 
trustees of the Grosvenor-place district calling 
on the owners to repair the landings. This dis- 
trict was handed over to the vestry by Act of 
Parliament, while the parish took to Cubitt’s 
district voluntarily in the state it was at the 


| time. 


After considerable discussion, Mr. Capron was 
instructed to draw up a case for the opinion of 
counsel. 








LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Sin,—However amazed and slowly ready to 
“take up the cudgel” “A. M.” may be, the 


law cannot, as he seems to fancy, be questioned | 


away, but still remains clearly as reiterated at 
page 892. A landlord is not impliedly at law 
liable to his tenant in respect of repairs, nuisance, 
unfitness, or duration, which, consequently, do 
not, in the absence of stipulation, nullify their 
contract. There was nothing in my communica- 
tion, although there may be aliunde, to indicate 
the abstract proposition that “no essential re- 
pairs are to be initiated by the tenant,” as few 
landlords would object to so gratifying a pro- 
cedure when not themselves amenable, and the 
burden of repairs is generally, by the common 
law, thrown upon occupiers. But if a landlord 
bas undertaken, and, after notice, neglected 
reparation, then, if urgent, the tenant may forth- 
with execute it ; but he must proceed lawfully if 
desirous of recovering the cost, for there is no 
implied stipulation that he may deduct from the 
rent, and a cross debt will not prevent the land- 
lord from distraining. As tothe question, ‘‘ What 
is an essential repair ?”’ if the point is not plain 
it will be pradent to pause, for otherwise a jury 
may be asked to answer. 

Probably “ A. M.” may also “be surprised to 
hear” that, quoting Woodfall, if there is not an 





applicable provieo, “a tenant has no equity to 








compel his landlord to expend money received 
by him from an insurance office, on the de- 
mised premises being burnt down, in rebuilding 
the premises, or to restrain the landlord from 


suing for the rent until they are rebuilt.” As 
Sir John Leach explained, “ there was no prin- 
ciple on which the tenant’s situation could be 
changed by a precaution on the part of the 
landlord with which the tenant had nothing to 
do.” Bat, in his “ Handy Book on Property 
Law,” Lord St. Leonards, expressing an opision, 
which is a different thing from law, says to the 
landlord, “If you have insured, although not 
bound to do so, and received the money, you 
cannot compel payment of the rent, if you 
decline to lay out the money in rebuilding.” 
This dictum, however, Lord Campbell, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, refased to follow, ob- 
serving, “ With regard to the opinion expressed 
by Lord St. Leonards, his book is a most valuable 
publication, and I pay respect to it; if it were 
proposed to make it law, I might be ready to 
support it ; but it is only the opinion of a learned 
jadge, and it is contrary to a solemn decision 
and my own opinion.” 

“A.M.” complains that it is a legal paradox 
to make a man pay rent for premises after their 
destruction. Unfortanately our jarisprudence 
abounds with paradoxes ; bat, fortunately, it doea 
not consider tenants generally as requiring 
exceptional protection, like minors or lanatios, 
because of their own indiscretion and neglect of 
prudent precautions on entering deliberately 
into a voluntary contract. 

E, L. Tarsuck. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue meeting of the Architectural Association 
was held on Friday evening, the 15th of De- 
cember; Mr. J. D. Mathews, V.P., in the chair. 
Eight new members were elected, and two pro- 
posed. Announcements were made that the 
prize of books offered by the Association for the 
best set of studies from the antique had been 
awarded to Mr. H. Gaye; the second prizs, 
offered by Mr. E. W. Godwin (design for a London 
house), to Mr. T. E. Hadman; and the prize for 
detail drawings (class of design) to Mr. J. A. 
Reeve. The drawings that gained the medals of 
the Royal Academy were exhibited in the rooms ; 
and attention was called to the fact that the 
medallists, Mr. W. G. Davie, Mr. A. Hill, Mr. 
R. 8. Wornum, and Mr. A. H. Kersey, were all 
active members of the Association. 

The chairman took occasion to express the 
sentiments of the meeting on the news from 
Sandringham of continued improvement in the 
health of the Prince of Wales. Withont exag- 
geration, he could say, he believed that the 
members had shared the universal anxiety, and 
were then conscious of a feeling of real relief. 
The apparently impending misfortune seemed 
to have been felt as a personal sorrow. Archi- 
tects had come in, as seemed usual, for a good 
deal of unmerited obloqny,—regrettable mani- 
festations of prejudice that would have deserved 
a very different kind of regret if the reproaches 
had been just. 

Mr. H. L. Florence then read a paper on the 
Medieval architecture of some parts of Italy, 
illustrated by numerous drawings and sketches 
made last year, during his travels, as holder of 
the Soane Medallion. We shall take another 
opportunity of presenting an abstract of Mr. 
Florence’s paper. 








BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Art the last meeting of the Association, on the 
13th instant, Mr. George Godwin in the chair, 
Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited a very interesting 
specimen of an ancient Greek mask, in fine clay, 
for tragic plays, and some earthen crucibles of a 
Roman type lately discovered in London.—Mr. 
Levien read a paper, communicated by Mr. 
Thomas Cole, of the discovery on the beach at 
Hastings of the trunk of a tree and some hazle- 
nuts, in an all but fossilised state, indicating the 
remains of an ancient forest, well known from 
other finds to have existed far out to sea, on the 
south coast so far as the villages of Pett and 
Fairlight from Hastings.—Mr. E. Roberts then 
read a paper “ On Leominster Priory Church,” in 
which he sought toprove that the present so-called 
nave of the church was intended for the choir of 
the building, the nave being never erected. This 
result of his investigations and measurements he 
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(Mr. Roberts) thought accounted for the diffion)- 
ties raised by various writers as to the original 
intention of this portiod of the church. Mr. 
Roberts founded his theory on this subject from 
drawings and plans he had made of the famous 
remains of Reading Abbey, which was the parent 
church, as Henry L, in 1121, when building it, 
added the then small Saxon Church at Leomin- 
ster to its possessions, and afterwards was the 
means of a new monastery, in imitation of Read- 


Why, then, has not a plan so cheap and excel- 


lent come into general use? I answer, from 
want of perseverance and tact, and from a very 
unwise impatience at not having the very best 
condition of the fire at an early breakfast 
hour. 

Now, even if the fire could not be fairly got 
up by breakfast time, it would be worth waiting 
for to save one half of the coal-merchant’s bill ; 
but it is not go: my own fire is not black at 





ing Abbey, being erected upon its site. The 
writer also sought to explain the original appear- 
ance of the main arcade, which has at either end 
a block of masonry on both sides. 

The Chairman drew the attention of the meet- 
ing to the condition of the Roman remains at 
Northleigh, jand it was resolved that a repre- 
sentation should be made to the owner, with the 
view of inducing steps for their preservation. 





A SAD ACCIDENT. 


8 a.m. ; and it is surprising, if a speedy bright 
fire be desired, how very soon it burns downward 
if laid hollow and cleverly ; but I recommend a 
medium course. 

Do urge upon your readers the duty of miti- 
gating the London fog, and making the metro- 
polis more sunny and healthy. Mind and body, 
as well as the pocket, can be benefited if the 
Englishman would but so will it. Can he be 
persuaded by your means to try a middle course 
at firet? If so, let him cover the bearing bars 
with sheet iron, place 5in. or 6 in. of coals 
thereon, then the wood, then 5 in. or 6 in. of 





Sin,—Perhaps some of your readers will 
regret tc hear of the death of Mr. W. Randell, 
whose letters under the signature of “ Jack 
Plane” you have often printed. He was a car- 
penter by trade, and, in the pursuit of his busi- 
ness, was hanging a picture in a gentleman’s 
house, but by some means his foot slipped, and 
he fell off the ladder on his head. He lingered 
for a few days in great pain, but died at the end 
of last week. He has left a wife and seven 
children to mourn his loss. His life was an 
example in many respects to his fellow-workmen, 
by the use he made of his leisure time: instead 
of wasting it in the public-house, he spent 
it in trying to obtain all the information he 
could on questions affecting his class. Although 
his mind was not sufficiently trained to enable 
him to make the best use of his materials, and 
although one might differ with his conclusions, 
as I often did, still no one could doubt the 
sincerity and earnestness of his convictions, and 
the courage he had in opposing the prejudices 
of his fellow workmen. Although taking part 
in various movements for the general benefit, he 
never neglected his work or his family, but 
brought them up respectably. 

J. B. Goveu. 


*,* We regret very much to hear of this sad 
event. The letters in question displayed much 
ability and clear-headedness. 











TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF “THE 
*‘ BUILDER'S’ FIRE.” 


Sir,—The Standard, a fortnight ago, contained | 
an able article on the “‘ Waste in Combustion” | 
of Coal. It stated that the quantity used in the | 
United Kingdom for domestic purposes absorbs | 
nearly one-third of the entire production, and | 
that the open fireplace is the cause of a con- 





coals (and ashes) above the wood. He must 
perforce admit that 6 in. will be kindled more 
quickly than 10 in. or 12 in., and he will see 
enough of the saying effected to convince him 
that you have given to the public a direction of 
the utmost importance and benefit, namely, that 
the nearer to the top you kindle a common fire, 
the less the smoke, and the less is the consump- 
tion of coals. 

I am afraid of lengthening my letter, but on 
another occasion I should like to explain my 
way of using (and saving) fuel in a x«itchen 
range of the Leamington make. W. G. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Blackburn.—The dispute between the opera- | 


oe isin the principle of the pan-closet that the evi 
sts. 

Men of practical experience all know that when the 
handle of the closet is down, and the copper dish is 
consequently ‘‘home” under the basin, and charged 
with water (of course, presuming that that basin is firmly 
seated on the iron pan or receiver, and that allthe joints 
are air-tight), the whole closet is, for the time being, 
hermetically sealed. But the large cast-iron receiver or 
pan becomes charged with foul air, and often to such an 
extent that, on lifting the closet handle, a kind of explo- 
sion of water and foul gas takes place, bursting both 
water and effluvium to sometimes a considerable height 
above the seat. It is true that this can in some cases be 
partially remedied by an air-pipe from the pan, but it is 
not always effective, 

I have seen a pan-closet become self-acting by the 
bellowsing, so to speak, of the water and air in the re- 
ceiver, between the trap and the copper pan, thus becoming 
an actual pump, and admitting the foul air into the com- 
partwent, Again, the system of carrying the overflow 
or waste from the cistern to the heel or side of the trap, 
is not at all times beneficial. 

Then, the plan of branching the trap-pipe into the 
| vertical stack-pipe, where one closet or trap is fixed above 
| another, is very often attended with serious results, 
; although an air-pipe is sometimes introduced. Thus, 

where the soil-pipe is also serving as the rain-water pipe, 
and the upper closet is flushed, the rush or impetus of the 
downwarc stream will sometimes draw or syphon the 
water out of the lower closet traps, leaving them empty, 
or so nearly so that it becomes an open channel for 
the foul air to escape into the cast-iron receiver or 
pan, and outwards, at the first opportunity, viz., the 
lifting up of the closet handle, 

With regard to drains and drain-pipes that are subject 
to tidal influence, we in Bermondsey are troubled with 
this, and the power the confined air or gas has upon the 
drain joints and pipes is astonishing. It has been known 
to blow the cement out of the socket joints of a 9-in, 
earthenware glazed pipe, laid 3 ft. under ground, and to 
drift vertical holes to the surface for vent, thus causing 
under the floors a most powerful and obnoxious effluvium, 

| the injurious effects of which are too well known to be 
repeated by me. T. SUFFIELD. 
! 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Midmay Park.—The Church of St. Jade, 
Mildmay Park, has been consecrated. The 


church has been built partly upon the site of the 
original church of St. Jude, a portion of which 











tive brickmakera of Blackburn and their em- is embodied in the new building. By the recon- 
ployers, which was referred to arbitration, has struction of the whole building as now carried 
been settled, both parties having accepted the | cut, about 400 additional sittings are obtained. 
following terms :—1l. That the usual price for |The only portions of the original church now 
wheeling be paid to the depth of 7 ft., and one | Temaining, almost in statu quo, are the tower and 
penny per foot for every foot below that level. | Spire, and the north and south transepts. A great 
2. That the time of working be as follows :—In | part, however, of the old stone dressings, the 


the depth of winter, from light to dark, with 
half an hour for breakfast and one hour for dinner. 
3. The remainder of the time for casting clay 
to be from six o’clock in the morning until half- 
past five in the evening, when there is sufficient 
daylight; but when there is not, then from light 
to dark. Meal-times as above. 4. The only ex- 
ceptions to the above regulations to be, starting 
work on Monday morning at eight o'clock, and 
leaving off work on Saturday at one o'clock. 
Ayr.— The operative slaters, who are at 
present paid at the rate of 5d. per hour, with 
8d. per day extra when working in the country, 
have applied to their employers for an advance 
to 6d. per hour after the lst of March next. 
Crief.—The navvies employed in the con- 


‘nave and chancel windows, nave roof, pewing, 
| and various other items have been re-used, and, 
where necessary, re-adapted in fresh positions 
in the new building. The present nave, with 
clearstory over, is entered from a new porch at 
the west end; it iserected upon the foundations 
of the former one, and is 93 ft. long, 25 ft. 
broad, and 48 ft. high to the apex of the roof; 
the columns and arches on either side are of 
moulded Bath stone, the capitals being of carved 
Caen stone. These arcades communicate with 
| the new north and south aisles, the former being 
53 ft. long, 20 ft. broad, and 35 ft. high to the 
‘ridge. In addition to four three-light windows, 
it is lighted by a clearstory and a rose-window 
in the west gable. There is a gallery along the 
west end of the nave and this aisle. The organ 








i t Sir W. i T t Wate ks at| . 
sumption so unnecessary that Sir W. Armstrong | straction of the Loch Turre aterwor Sarita: ah adeak-and eoepuial kee dana 


says, “a proper stove placed forward in the 
room would have five times the effect of an 
open fire.” Nevertheless, says the writer, the | 
ordinary fireside of an Englishman is an insti- 
tution too powerful to be easily overthrown: he 
will let three-fourths of the heat go up the 
chimney, so that he may have the pleasure of 
seeing a blazing fire in the grate; yet, “ could 
a simple fireplace be constructed which would 
burn its own smoke and economise fuel, while 
presenting an open front, a good many persons 
might adopt it, and by degrees it would come 
into fashion.” 

I was using, twelve years ago, Dr. Arnott’s 
grate, fed by winding up coal from a reservoir 
below the fire, and consuming the smoke of all 
the coal so wound up, when I read of “The 
Builder's Fire,” lighted at the top. I followed 
your instructions, and found the grate, once 
filled with coals, so enduring, that the rack of 
the reserved coal getting out of order, I never 
cared to have it repaired. 

As the fire, thus treated, answers all the con- 
ditions called for by the Standard, I wrote to 
that paper (but it has not inserted my letter) 
that, instructed by your newspaper,— : 

1. I save one half of my former consumption 
of coals in sitting-rooms. 

2, The smoke is redaced to a minimum. 

3. I have the satisfaction of always finding a 
warm room after many hours’ absence (and 


every one knows the misery in the house when | us 


* the fire is gone out”). 

4. I can then obtain, if desired, by a very 
thorough stir, a fire better than I ever see else- 
where, a mass of clear and lively incandescence. 





Crieff, have struck work on account of the con- | 


tractor refusing to pay the men employed on the 
higher grounds near Loch Turret the same 
wages for eight jhours’ work as the navvies 
in the town had for nine hours’ work, the 
former having to travel six miles going to and 
returning from their work. 








“* CLOSETS.” 


Sr1z,—It is for the benefit of the public, and even of the 
nation at large, that I venture to express my views on this 
matter, having had many years’ experience with closets at 


home and abroad, ashore and afloat, and I deeply regret | 


that a circumstance so grave as the illness of our noble 
Prince should be the means of bringing this important 
subject so prominently before the public. 

If I mistake not, it is stated in the report of the sur- 
veyors that the closets in use at Londesborough Lodge are 
of the ordins:y pan construction; that the door of one 
opened into the apartment of the Prince ; and that there 
was also one on the floor above, with the soil-pipe carried 
up through the cistern into the air, the trap of each closet 
branching into the stack-pipe. : 

In the frst place, the “ pan ” closet is, of all others, the 
very worst of its kind; especially when fixed in any situa- 
tion that is subject to tidal influence; or even in any 
other places liable to what is technically termed ‘‘ back 
pressure of foul air ; and “‘ why pan-closets should be used 
at all is a mystery to all experienced thersin.” | 

It seems to amount to this: they have been in use for so 
many years ; are known to all; have become an established 
apparatus, rarely questioned as to meg | and con- 
struction; often specified by architects ‘‘to be the | best 
pan closets, with water regulator, opal handle, &c, ;” and 
never going into the consideration as to their fitness for 
the position in which they are destined to be fixed and 


Go not hint at defective mechanism, when we have such 
eminent manufacturers as Jennings, Tylor, Warner, 
Lambert, Underhay, and many others (yet there are pan 
closets sent out of the most defective and flimsy con- 
struction by some makers): what I wish to show is 


| built for it, opening into the nave by means of a 
‘lofty arch. The chancel, which is divided into 
‘three bays by detached red Mansfield stone 
columns carrying the principals of the roof, is 
25 ft. wide and 30 ft. long. In each bay of the 
south side is one of the stained glass memorial 
windows taken from the old apse. The east end 
| is filled in with a large five-light window. On 
| the north side, and opening out of the chancel, 
is the vestry, which is 14 ft. by 12 ft., with 
| lavatory, &c., adjoining. Throughout the church 
' the roofs are of open timber, boarded and covered 
| with felt. They are stained and varnished, the 
| boarding being kept much lighter than the prin- 
cipal timbers. The pews are of deal, also 
stained and varnished. A width of 20 in. is 
allowed for each sitting. The aisle and chancel 
floors are all laid with red, black, and buff tiles, 
arranged in patterns, and relieved by encaustics. 
The glazing, where not of stained glass, is exe- 
cuted in different tinted cathedral glass. The 
heating is by hot water, on a principle arranged 
and carried out by Mr. Z. D. Berry, of London; 
and the lighting (from designs by the architect) 
by Messrs. Stevens & Sons, also of London. The 
carving has been executed by Mr. Allen, sculptor. 
The whole of the works have been carried out 
by Mr. C. N. Foster, contractor (Mr. Bagden 
being foreman of works), from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Edwin Clare, 
of London, architect. The total cost, including 
cushioning the seats throughout, will be about 
4,5001. 
"Gravesend.—St. Andrew’s Waterside Mission 
Church has been consecrated. The church is 
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erected in memory of Rear Admiral Beaufort, 
K.C.B. It was built from designs furnished by 


Mr. Street, architect, by Mr. Thomas Blake, of | 


Gravesend, and will accommodate about 200 
persons, chairs instead of pews being used, and 
all the seats being free and unappropriated. The 
charch is paved with tiles. Lady Franklin will 
shortly place three stained-glass windows in the 
church, in memory of the petty officers, sailors, 
and marines lost in the Arctic expedition. The 
vessels for the Holy Communion were offered by 
Admiral Inglefield, who has also given the four 
bells. The altar-croas and vases were given by 
Miss Holland. An organ will shortly be placed 
in the church, the fund for this purpose having 
now reached nearly 801. 

Hullavington.—The parish church of Hulla- 
vington, near Chippenham, has been re-opened 
for divine service, having been closed for six 
months. During this time a restoration of the 
chancel, nave, and sort aisle has been effected, 
uoder the superinten!s>ve of Mr. A. W. Blom- 
field, his plans being weli carried out by Messrs. 
Light & Smith, of Chippenham. From want of 
sufficient fands it has been impossible to rebuild 
the tower, which, from being in a dangerous 
state, it was necessary to pulldown. For the 
same reason the north aisle has only been re- 
paired and made safe. All ornament, such as 
carving, the lectern, and other furniture of the 
chancel, has had to be left to fature generosity. 
The Provost and Fellows of Eton College, the 
patrons of the living, gave 2001.; Sir John 
Neeld, bart., 2001; the Rev. Canon Jackson, 
501.; a font was kindly given by Miss Carter ; 
and other offerings have been made. The whole 
restoration cost about 1,100/. 

Sutton.—St. James’s, Higher Sutton, has been 
consecrated. For some years past it has been 
regretted that the accommodation was so limited. 
The subject of enlarging the church had been 
repeatedly discussed, and the work was begun 
about eight months ago. It has now been com- 
pleted. Bailt about thirty-five years ago, the 


| Middlesbrongh ; and the clerk of the works, Mr. 
'J. Stardy, North Ormesby. The materials are 
brick and stone, and the cost exceeded 6,0001., 
exclusive of the site. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Bingley.—The foundation-stone of a Wesleyan 
Chapel has been laid at Bingley. Advantage is 
taken of the unusually steep slope of the site to 
obtain schools and class-rcoms under the chapel, 
which will, however, not be cellars, but entirely 
above the ground adjoining. On this floor there 
will be a schoolroom, 55 ft. by 45 ft.; infant- 
school, 33 ft. by 26 ft.; two classrooms, each 
23 ft. by 13 ft.; two class-rooms, each 15 ft. by 
11 ft.; and a tea meeting-room, 28 ft. by 13 ft. 
All will be 13 ft. high in the clear, have abund- 
ance of light and air, as well as special means 
of ventilation. Three flights of stairs lead up 
to the chapel, which has, on the principal floor, 
a vestibule, 28 ft. by 13 ft.; two staircases, each 
12 ft. by 12 ft.; nave, 81 ft. by 45 ft.; two 
transepts, each 26 ft. by 11 ft.; chancel, 28 ft. 
by 18 ft.; and two vestries, each 16 ft. by 11 ft. 
The stairs continue to the galleries, which have 
three seats and a passage at the sides, but are 
much deeper in the front and in the transepts. 
The seats, which will accommodate 1,200 adults, 
are all low and open, with slanting backs, and 
vary in width from 2 ft. 9 in. to3 ft.6in. The 
roof is an open hammer-beam, to be of the best 
pitch-pine timber, moulded and varnished. The 





fronts, doors, and all other woodwork will also 
be of pitch pine, moulded. The chancel and) 
transept arches will be all of cleansed ashlar, | 
moulded and supported by corbels, having | 
marble shafts, moulded bases, and carved | 
capitals. The large west window and the east | 
rose-window will be filled with stained glass, | 
and all the rest with cathedral tinted glass, 
having painted borders. The passages and) 
vestibules will be paved with mosaic tiles. The) 








church consisted originally of a nave and western 
tower, with a very limited altar-space railed off | 
at the east end. A commodious chancel bas | 


night-lighting is intended to be by large orna- | 
mental pendants, supplemented by brackets | 
under the galleries. The warming and admis. | 


| 


now been added, and other internal alterations | sion of fresh air are to be by Lewis’s patent 
and improvements effected. The chancel is con- | warm-air apparatus for the church and large) 
structed in the Early English style, and has an | schoolrooms, and by the same maker’s patent 
apsidal termination. The roof externally is |“ warm-air chamber,” open fireplaces for the 
finished with wrought iron, while internally it is| vestries and class-rooms. The extraction of 
plastered and divided into panels by riba of | vitiated air is to be effected by the erection of a 


moulded woodwork. The body of the chancel is | 
raised two steps above the nave, the altar being 
raised on three additional steps. The flooring is 
laid with coloured tiles. The apse is lighted 
by three large windows, filled with stained glass, | 
at a cost of 100 guineas, the work of Messrs. | 
Edmundson & Son, Manchester. Partly inscribed | 
on each are the following words,—“ Erected by 


| 


| stand at an angle of the building, and rise to a 


Bansen’s gas-furnace in the spire, to secure an 
upward current in a large syphon, working from 


_the roof of the chapel, and with which numbers 
of flaes from every part of the building connect, 


with the view of making the tower and spire, 
which are a main feature of the design, useful in 
@ ®fanitary pointof view. This tower and spire 


his Masonic brethren in memory of John Smith, | height of 160 ft. The principal front adjoining 


of Langley, who died January 8th, 1870.” The 
windows contain nine Masonic emblems, which 
are supported by Scriptural representations. In 
the nave the old cumbersome pulpit and reading. 
desk have been removed. This has allowed room 
for the substitution of several open benches. The 
new pulpit is of light pitch-pine and oak, and is 
situated on the north side of the nave, in fall 
view of the congregation, on the south side being 
@ lectern. The mason-work was executed by 
Messrs. Solomon Longdon & Son, Sutton; the 
other work being contracted for by Messrs. W. 
Lea & Son, Sutton; the entire being carried 
out from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. C. Hogson Fowler, architect to 
the Dean and Chapter of Darham, Exclusive of 
this addition, the church has been fitted up with 
gas, and there are other internal improvements 
being executed. Two windows of cathedral glass, 
costing 50 guineas each, in simple patterns, have 
been inserted,—one on the north and the other 
on the south side. The north window, which 
was erected by Mr. Macey, one of the charch- 


has in the centre a doorway, deeply a 
with three pillars on each side, intended to be of 
polished Shap Fell granite: above this is shown 
a five-light window; and this is surmounted b 
a gable, rising to a height of 80 ft. above the 
ground : the rest of the front is occupied by a 
staircase, finished by a hipped roof. At the sides, 
the transepts are surmounted by lofty gables, 
occupied by four-light windows; the other bays 
being filled by three-light windows, divided by 
buttresses. The building is designed by Mr. 
J. P. Pritchett, of Darlington, and the works will 
be carried out under his superintendence. The 
contractors for the masons’ work are Messrs. 
Foulds, Brothers; and for the joiners’ work, Mr. 
Wm. Whitley, all of Bingley. The other works 
are not yet let. The total cost, including site, 
fencing, and professional charges, is estimated 
at about 11,0001. 

Stone.—A new Congregational chapel and 
schools have been erected and opened at Stone. 
Mr, Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, was the archi- 
tect, and Mr. Nelson, of Dudley, the builder. 





wardens, has for its subject the Raising of 
Dorcas, illustrative of benevolence and Christian 
charity. The organ has been improved by the 
addition, at an expense of 501., of a new “ swell,” 
and bourdon pipes, besides other requisite reno- 
vations. This part of the work was executed by 
Mr. Wadsworth, organ-builder, Manchester. The 
improvements have been executed at a cost of 
between 6001. and 7001. 

Middlesbrough.—B8t. Paul’s Church, Middles- 
brough, has been consecrated. The edifice 
stands in Newport-road, North Acklam. The 
site was presented by Mr. Thos. Hustler, lord of 
the manor of Acklam, and the foundation-stone 
was laid by Mrs. Hustler, on the 25th of June, 
1870. The architect was Mr. Robt. J. Johnson, 


The site is at the junction of the Longton-road 
with the Granville-terrace-road, and was a gift 
from the late Mr. Thos, Bostock. The outlineof 
the site was irregular, and the buildings have in 
their plan been adapted to it. They consist of 
a chapel and school premises, the main point of 
the former being to the Granville-terrace-road, 
from which road are the main entrances. The 
plan of the chapel is a nave, 63 ft. long by 38 ft. 
6 in. wide, with central entrance-lobby and 
staircase wings, each with separateentrance, A 
gallery is continued on the sides and across the 
southend. Atthe north end is an organ-gallery, 
recessed from the nave, but open therefrom by 
an arch. Under the organ-gallery, and on the 





the chapel, but connected therewith, are the 
school-buildings, providing, on the ground floor, 
an infant-school, 27 ft. by 14 ft.; four class. 
rooms, each about 12 ft. by 13 ft.; and a room 
for the use of the deacons or for committees. 
On the first floor, over these rooms, is a school- 
room, 44 ft. by 27 ft. There are also outbuildings, 
providing for boiler-room and other require. 
ments. The principal fronta of the chapel are 
faced with Hollington stone, laid in random. 
work, with level beds. The style is Geometric, 
The priucipal front has a central gable, with a 
five-light -headed window, under which 
is the main entrance to the ground floor, At 
the south-western angle rise a tower and spire, 
to a height of 80 ft.; and at the south-eastern 
is an octagon-ended staircase wing. The western 
and eastern sides are divided into five bays by 
buttresses, having two tiers of windows. Inter. 
nally, the chapel is open-roofed, the ceiling 
being carried about half-way up the rake, and 
then across at the collar, The timbers are 
stained and varnished, and the espandrels picked 
out in colour and stencilled. The glazing is in 
church lead, of Geometric forms, filled in with 
cathedral-tinted glass. The accommodation on 
the ground floor and in the gallery is for nearly 
700 persons. The cost of the buildings, including 
gas, service, and heating, is about 3,7001. The 
general contractor is Mr. Nelson, of Dudley, 
builder ; the sub-contractors for the glazing are 
Messrs. Done & Davies; for the staining, &c., 
Messrs. Grant; for the gas-fittings, Messrs. 
Thomason. The whole work is from the designs 
and has been executed under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. George Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, 
architect. 

Twnbridge.—The memorial-stone of a Baptist 
chapel has been laid, on a site chosen for the 
purpose, in High-street. It ia estimated that 
the building will cost 1,4001. The architects 
are Messrs. Searle & Son, of Bloomsbury, and 
the contract for building, &c., has been taken by 
Messrs. Powell & Everest, of Tunbridge. The 
chapel will be in the Gothic style, with a circular 
window in front and another at the back, there 
being eight windows on each side. The walls will 
be of red brick, with white bindings ; the arches, 
of white and red interspersed. The interior of 


the building will have a ceiled roof, with open 


principals, stained deal benches (opening the 
width between the two walls, 52 ft. 6 in. by 
34 ft. 8 in.), a gallery over the entrance, a plat- 
form instead of a conventional pulpit, underneath 
which is to be the baptising; a large vestibule 
on each side, with vestries adjoining,—one for 
the pastor, and the other for the congregation ; 
and a class-room. Accoramodation is to be pro- 
vided for 400 ns. 

Prince's End, Tipton.—Two memorial stones 
of a new Baptist Chapel have been laid here. 
The site is in Newhall-street, on the spot where 
an old chapel stood for many years. The new 
building will accommodate 700 people, and is 
estimated to cost 1,2001. The architects of the 
new building are Messrs. Weller & Prond, of 
Wolverhampton and Birmingham, and the builder 
is Mr. Haffaer. 

Islington —On Wednesday evening last a new 
chapel and schools were opened in Britannia- 
row, Islington. The chapel, which is built in 
the Gothic style, and will acoommodate about 470 
people, has been erected by the Congregation at 
Harecourt-chapel for their Blder-walk branch. 
Messrs. Finch Hill & Paraire were the architects ; 
and Mr. J. Grover, of Islington, the builder. The 
carving was executed by Mr. W. 8. Hicks. Mr. 
A. P. Collings was the foreman in charge of the 
works. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Northleach Church.—The screen which for so 
many years has disfigured the east window of 
this church has been recently removed, and the 
large five-light window (previously bricked up) 
opened out, and embellished with stained glass. 
This has been executed in accordance with the 
period of the church—the fourteenth century. 
The window, which contains upwards of 200 ft. 
of stained glass, was designed and executed by 
Mr. Alex. Gibbs, of London. A correspondent of 
a local paper remarks that “the maker’s name 
appears in full, with the address and even the 
postal district letters, W. C., attached in a con- 
picuous part of the middle lights.” The whole of 
the colouring is done to represent old glass. 
The drawing of the figures is also carried out to 
represent the type of the early masters, while 





| ground floor, is the minister’s vestry. Behind, 


preserving more correctness of drawing. The 
| window contains large subjects taken Ken our 
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Lord’s life—1, Nativity ; 2, Christ blessing little 
Children ; 3, Crucifixion; 4, Last Supper; 5, 
Resurrection. It also contains smaller com- 
partments above the principal lights, which are 
filled with angels bearing the emblems of the 
Passion, while others are in adoration and bear- 
ing musical instruments. The angels are sur- 
mounted with canopies on diapered ruby grounds, 
the canopies being relieved with a golden hue 
similar to some of the old glass remaining in 
the a windows, and have appropriate bases 


to . 

Selby Abbey Church.—A stained-glass window 
has been erected in the nave of this church by 
the family of the late Mr. James Audus. It is 
of three lighte,—the centre one representing our 
Lord rising from the tomb, while on the fore- 
ground is the Roman soldier who was set to 
guard it ; to the right are St. Peter and St. John 
looking at the sepulchre, and on the left the 
women bringing the spices ; the rest of the win- 
dow being filled up with conventional tracery, 
and in the upper lights are three angels. The 
window was executed by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, and the subject corresponds with those of 
the adjoining ones; the west window com- 
memorating the Crucifixion, and the adjoining 
one wostward the descent from the cross. 

Exton Church, Rutland.—A stained-glass win- 
dow has been erected to the memory of the 
Hon. and Rey. L. Noel, in the western end of 
the nave of this church. The subject selected 
is that of the Good Samaritan, forming coloured 
cpa the general background of the window 

ing of a light grisaile treatment, intersected 
by coloured bands, the whole enclosed by 
borders of colour. A floriated Latin cross is 
conspicuous in the tracery. The lower and 
western end of the nave being chiefly lighted 
by this window, and admission of light being a 
necessity, the general tone of the colouring is 
treated, in accordance with such requirement, of 
a light tint. The artist was Mr. Preedy, of 
London. 

St. Martin’s, Scarborough.—Messrs. Morris, 
Marshall, & Co. have recently added four 
windows to the series in stained glass in this 
church. They have been placed in the chan- 
cel. The subjects have been taken from the 
description in Revelation iv., of the four living 
creatures, “fall of eyes,” both before and 
behind ; these are the lion, the calf, that with 
“the face ofa man,” and the eagle. The win- 
dows are memorials of four persons connected 
with the church. Mr. Bodley, architect ; Mr. 
Parr, vicar ; Mr. Lister, curate; and Dr. Sloman, 
organist. The same glassmakers have recently 
placed a three-light east window in the Church 
of Brighouse, having executed it from desigus 
by Messrs. Rossetti, Madox Brown, and E. Burne 
Jones. 

St. John's, Golden-hill, Tunstall.—A few 
months siace Mrs. Williamson undertook the 
responsibility of erecting a stained-glass window 
in the chancel of this church, by public subscrip- 
tion. A geometrical window of four lights has 
been erected. The ground-work is grisaille, 
heightened with gold, and relieved with bands 
of ruby and blue, with coloured ornaments, and 
surrounded by a coloured border. In the centre 
of each light is a medallion with a ruby ground, 
and coloured ornamentation. The two centre 
ones contain the text, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Mr. T. 
W. Camm, of Smethwick, near Birmingham, was 
the artist. 

St. Andrew's, Norwich.—The testimonial win- 
dow, which has jast been placed in the chancel 
of this church has been formally presented, on 
behalf of the parishioners, to the Misses Stone, 
in the presence of the committee and other 
friends. Previously to the uncovering of the 
window, an address was read by the vicar, and 
a copy of it inscribed on vellum, accepted by the 
ladies, in recognition of their services rendered to 
the church and parish throngh a long series of 
years, and, in particular, of the benefaction of 
1,5001. lately presented in augmentation of the 
endowment of the benefice. The window was 
painted by Mr. Hughes, of London, the same 
artist who supplied the other two windows in 
this church. There are three lights, the subject 
of each being an incident in the life of St. John 
the Baptist. c 

St. Chad’s, Headingly.—A stained-glass win- 
dow, by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, has been 
placed in the south aisle of this church, in me- 
mory of the late John Metcalf Smith, of Kirk- 
stall Grange. In the left compartment the Good 
Samaritan is represented as ministering to the 
wounded stranger; and in the right, as commit- 
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ting him to the charge of the host on leaving the 
inn, ’ a = contains the figure of an 
ange! with a scroll exhibiting the words, “ 

thon, and do likewise.” . a 
‘ Burlington Priory Church.—This edifice, since 
its partial restoration, has been further beautified 
by the restoration of the window over the door 
in the south side of this church, and the inser- 
tion of a stained-glass window, painted by Mr. 
J. W. Knowles, of York. It is of three lights, 
with a cinquefoil opening in the tracery, flanked 
on either side by pointed trefoils, and is of an 
Early Decorated character throughout, the glass 
painting being treated in harmony with that 
style. The subjects chosen are Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, with their respective emblems, and are 
represented standing under canopies, the bases 
of the canopies and backgrounds of panels 
being filled with foliaged design. Inthe tracery 
is an angel bearing a scroll; the remainder 








of the tracery is filled with similar orna- 
ment to the bases of the canopies. The 
work has been executed from drawings by the 
artist, made for, and approved of by, the 
architect, Mr. G. G. Scott, under whose 
care the whole of the restoration of this 
church has been carried out. The stonework 
has been restored by Messrs. Weatherby & 
Rymer, of York, who have retained as much of 
the old stone as could be consistently preserved, 
and reproduced a copy of the old character 
where new stone was used. 

Whitley Church (York) —The south aisle of 
this church has recently received three stained- 





glass windows, containing the figures of the 
apostles Matthew and Thomas, Andrew and 
Peter, James and Jobn, with angels, in tracery, 
bearing texts. The windows are memorials of 
deceased members of the Earnshaw family, of 
that neighbourhood, and were executed by Mr. 
T. W. Camm, of Smethwick, near Birmingham. | 

St. Luke’s, Maidenhead.—This church, which | 
has within a very short time been built by) 
voluntary efforts, and already had an east win- | 
dow of stained glass, another on the north, and | 
a third on the south side of the chancel, has now 
had another added on the north side of the. 
building. This window is divided into two 
lights, one of them containing “ The Agony in | 
the Garden.” Somewhat beneath the kneeling 
figure appear the three sleeping disciples, while | 
Jerusalem is seen in the distance. The picture | 
represents moonlight. The second light is occu- | 
pied by the figure of “The Good Shepherd” | 
carrying a lamb, while other sheep are at the | 
Saviour’s feet, drinking of the “ Water of Life.” | 
The window has been placed in the church by | 
the Rev. R. F. G. Smethwick, in memory of his 
mother and sister, and was executed by Messrs. 
O'Connor, of London, who are also the artists of 
the east and north chancel windows in the same 
church, 

Bishopton Church.—Two stained windows, by 








Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, have been 
lately presented to this church, and placed in | 
the chancel. One, the gift of the Hutchinson | 
family, in memory of their mother, represents | 
the Virgin Mary; the other, the gift of Mrs. 
Atkineon, of Harworth-on-Tees, is in memory 
of her brother, Mr. Head, and of her mother, a 
resident in Bishopton, and represents “ The 
Walk to Emmaus.” 








Books Recerberd. 


The Rule of the Law of Fietures. By ARCHIBALD 
Brown, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Batterworths, 7, Fleet-street. 

Tur author has here sought “to gather up in 

one manageable formula all the numerous factors 

or elements requiring to be considered in ad- 
vising upon modern cases:” an attempt is also 
made, and with some success, to arrange these 
elements in the order of their relative import- 
ance. The result of Mr. Archibald Brown’s 
labours will be found useful to those who have 
occasion to master the subject. The author 
seems to have omitted reference to the important 
case, Martin and Another (executors) v. Roe, 
decided in the Queen’s Bench January 24th, 


1857. 


Character. By Save Surtes, London: 
John Marray. 1871. 
Tue author of “ Self-Help ” has produced another 








little book which will soon run over the face 
of the land, and help to inspire the rising gene- | 
ration with ennobling sentiments. In our hunger | 





for facts, we must not overlook the value of 
ideas ; while we are striving to give our young 
people technical information, we must not omit 
to teach them to be truthful, high-thoughted, 
noble men and women; foster their abilities, 
but do not forget character. As Mr. Smiles 
truly says, “ Stability of institutions must de- 
pend on stability of character. Any number of 
depraved men cannot form a great nation. The 
people may seem to be highly civilised, and yet 
be ready to fall to pieces at the first touch of 
adversity. Without integrity of individual cha- 
racter, they can have no real strength, cohesion, 
or soundness.” They may be rich, polite, and 
artistic, and yet hovering on the brink of ruin. 
If living for themselves only, and with no end 
but pleasure,—each little self his own little 
god,—such a nation is doomed, and its decay is 
inevitable. Character is property; and men of 
genuine cHaracter invariably command respect 
and confidence. 

Mr. Smiles in this very charming volume, has 
brought together the opinions and sayings of 
good and wise men of all times, on the various 
qualities which go to form character ; the result 
of much reading. But this is not done in a 
paste - and - scissors fashion: the whole is assi- 
milated and made the writer’s own, and the 
result is a charming and valuable book, calcu- 
lated as well to give delight as to do good. 





VARIORUM. 


** A Complete Course of Problems in Practical 
Plane Geometry,” by J. W. Palliser, has been 


| published by Simpkin & Marshall. Mr. Palliser 


is a master and lecturer on geometrical drawing 
at the Leeds School of Art and Science, and the 
work is especially designed as a text-book for 
students in art and science schools and night 
classes connected with the Science and Art 
Department. It contains constructive and de- 
scriptive problems in plane geometry, to prepare 
candidates for any of the Government examina- 
tions in this subject ; and is to be followed by one 
on “Solid Geometry.” It is clear and cheap. 
——Cramer’s “ Christmas Carols, Ancient and 
Modern,” gives fourteen carols with pianoforte 
accompaniment for 64.; some of them the beat 
known and some of them the least known. 
What can we say better ?——“ The City Diary 
and Almanack” (Messrs. W. H. & L. Colling- 
ridge) containg in addition to the ordinary 
almanac matter, the names and addresses of 
the members of the Court of Aldermen, Common 
Council, and officers of the Corporation, and 
valuable information as to the various business 
offices of the Corporation and the City generally. 








Miscellanea, 


“ an Unwritten Chapter on the Metal- 
lurgy of Iron.’’—Under this title there is an 
interesting article by Mr. R. Mallett, in the 
Engineer of the 15th inst., mainly om the extant 
evidences of ancient iron manafacture on a vast 
scale in India. The article is illustrated by 
engravings of the well-known ornamantal iron 
pillar at the ancient Mosque of the Kutub, near 
Delhi, and of one of the ponderous iron beams 
used in temple construction alluded to by Mr. 
James Fergusson. The iron pillar at Delhi is 
believed to be 17 tons in weight, and in all, 
below and above the surface, perhaps nearly 
60 ft. long, and ranging from about 12 in. to 16 in. 
in diameter; yet there is now no trace of any 
native process whereby iron could be thus manu- 
factured in India. The question how such & work 
could have been done is discussed in the article, 
and whether it was wrought or cast. Mr. Mallet 
thinks the importance of such works with refer- 
ence to the ancient history of the iron manu- 
facture has never till now been appreciated ; and 
he feels compelled to admit that the modus 
operandi is still an enigma. 

‘Windsor.—A new meses establishment and 
commanding officer’s house are about to be 
erected in connexion with the Cavalry Barracks, 
at Windsor. A meeting of contractors was held 
at the Royal Engineer office on the 14th inst., 
when they appointed Messrs. Strudwick & 
Mennie, surveyors, to take out the quantities for 
the work in conjunction with the Government 
surveyor. ; 

The Vienna Exhibition.—The report that 
the proposed Vienna Exhibition will be post. 
poned until 1874 is untrue. The Exhibition will 
positively be opened on the Ist of May, 1873. 
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The Terrace-Garder Question. — It ig Jeramrers in Oxford-street.—The traders 
of Oxfor 


most unfortunate that in the present stage of our 
horticultural progress we are blessed with a 
number of landscape gardeners, who, having had 
few opportunities of acquiring a love for nature 
except where ,she is trained into frue geo- 
metrical proprieties, and having little or no 
kuowledge of art, fix their minds upon the 
terrace-garden as the acme of perfection in 
garden design. It is the one tangible thing, 
about propriety of which,there can be “ no 
mistake.” Hence the many absurd terrace gar- 
dens seen all over the country, and the violations 
of that repose and grace which should charac- 
terise the immediate surroundings of country 
residences and villa gardens. Terrace gardens 
are made in all sorts of positions. Considerable 
expense is incurred in the removal of masses of 
earth, where it would have been in much better 


d-street seem determined again to resist 
the attempts of the Metropolitan Street Tram- 
ways Company to runa line along the surface 
of that thoroughfare, and a numerously attended 
meeting, presided over by Mr. Peter Graham, 
has been held on the subject at the Marylebone 
Court-house. A resolution was passed, declaring 
‘that the tramways in Oxford-street would prove 
injurious to the ratepayers; that the vestry of 
St. Marylebone be memorialised again to oppose 
the scheme ; and that the committee which acted 
during the last session be re-appointed to give 
all the aid in its power to such opposition. e 
inhabitants of Oxford-street are quite right in 
their opposition: tramways there would prove 
very inconvenient to the general public, and do 
an enormous amount of damage to the trade of 
the street. 





taste to have left the ground as it was; and an 
immense amount of trouble is taken to produce 
ponderous eyesores, which our descendants will | 
be at considerable cost to remove, should they | 
desire to peaceably inhabit the same abodes. | 
Undoubtedly we may here and there find asso- | 
ciated with some princely mansion, and where the | 
sweep of pleasure-grounds is so wide that ter- | 
races seem merely to form a resting-place for the | 
mansion, a terrace garden not offensive to taste, | 
and we know that in some cases the nature of | 
the ground commits us to the style. But we, 
also know that even in connexion with the most | 
princely mansions terrace gardens are often not | 
only made where they are not required, but | 
where they are positively destructive to the! 
beauty of the scene. The costliest and most | 
pretentious delusion in all ornamental garden- | 
ing is the making of an elaborate terrace garden | 
in a place where, from the size of the grounds 
or the portion of them devoted to ornamental 
gardening, the terracing and geometry, and all 
their accompaniments, constitute their chief or 
only features.—The Garden. 


Covent Garden Market.—A meeting of 
the salesmen, shopkeepers, and others interested 
in the covering of Covent-garden Market has 
been held for the purpose of settling this long- 
standing question of covering Covent-garden. 
It appeared from what transpired that the | 
market-gardeners, or a portion of them, are! 
anxious to have the market covered in for the | 
protection of their persons and goods from the | 
weather, whilst some of the salesmen and shop.- | 
keepers are opposed to the covering of the) 
market on the ground of health. Mr. Davison, 
the agent of the Duke of Bedford, said the sub- 
ject was a difficult one. He would not give his 
opinion for or against the covering, but he 
thonght the sanitary and structural objections | 
which had been raised might be met. What he 
proposed was that the meeting should appoint a 
committee to confer with him on the steps it | 
would be desirable to adopt. In conclusion, a 
committee of twelve was appointed. 





“ George's Calorigen.”—In this stove, 
whether heated by gas, or by coal or other fuel, 
the cold air from without is conducted into the 
room by a pipe, which is continued through the 
interior of the stove, in a coil, to the top, where 
the pipe ends in an opening through which the 
pure warmed air escapes into the room. The 
air for gas combustion also enters the room by a 
pipe from without, and the products of combus- 
tion have a similar exit. There is also an exit 
pipe for this purpose in the stove for coal or 
other fuel. The stove is “ so constructed,” says 
the patentee, “as to retain a deposit of carbon, 
thereby preventing the absorption of oxygen, 
and emission of hydrogen and oxide of carbon, 
some of the deleterious products resulting from 
the use of cast-iron stoves. It works with a 
very small amount of fuel,—20 Ib. of coal for 
sixteen hours.” Messrs. Farwig & Co. manu- 
facture them. 





_ Gigantic Sewage Scheme.—Application is 
intended to be made to Parliament for powers to 
appoint Commissioners, and to confer upon them 
as a Goard powers for providing main outfall 


sewers and drains at certain places along the | our contemporaries have stated that it had been 


Thames, amongst which are Chobham, Chertsey, 
Egham, West and East Moulsey, Eton, Datchet, 
Horton, Windsor and Old Windsor, Hampton, 
Twickenham, Isleworth, Southall, Teddington, 
Staines, Ealing, Brentford, and Hounslow, and 
to empower the Board to make and maintain a 
reservoir in Chobham on a piece of waste land 
there. The obvious intention of the promoters 
is to intercept the sewage of the towns, and to 


- carry it to Chobbam-common, 
ra 


'the importance of a constant supply of water in | 


| Pepper and a section of the directors of the 


The Salt Library.—There is a prospect that 
the county of Stafford will not retain the vala- 
able library collected by the late Mr. William 


Salt. A letter has been forwarded to the Earl of | 


Lichfield, in which Mrs. Salt expresses her great 
disappointment at the apathy shown by the 
county in not taking advantage cf the proposed 
gift made more than three yearsago. She with- 
draws the offer, and expresses her intention to 
present the library to the Bodleian Library at 


Oxford, the custodians of which are ready to_ 


comply with her wishes. The county will, how- 


treasures of literature, and one of the new con- 
ditions is, that the county shall raise in three 
months the sum of 6,0001. as a permanent endow- 
ment. 


The Advent of Sanitary Reform.—At the 
meeting of the Association of the Medical Offi- 
cers of Health, on Saturday evening last, a paper 
was read by Mr. Michael on the question, “ What 
shall be our future legislation with regard to 
sanitary law?” An opinion was expressed by 
the writer that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take measures for the protection of the 
public health. He condemned the system of 
permissive legislation which at present pre-| 
vailed in regard to sanitary matters, and urged | 


large towns, and a close supervision of drainage. 
A discussion followed, in the course of which a 
general belief was expressed that sanitary reform 
could not be much longer delayed. 


Archacological Researches at Ephesus. 
A Chatham correspondent writes :—A number of | 
the most intelligent and experienced non-com- 
missioned officers of the Royal Engineers have 
been selected to proceed from the school of 
military engineering, Chatham, to Ephesus, for 
the purpose of superintending the excavations 
which are now being carried on, under the direc. | 
tion of Mr. Wood, for the trustees of the British | 
Museum, to open up the Temple of Diana, a con- 
siderable portion of which has already been 
brought to light. 


The Royal Polytechnic.—Just as the new 
entertainments are ready, we hear with regret 
that, owing to differences between Professor 


Polytechnic, the professor has sent in his resigna- 
tion, and unless an arrangement is arrived at 
the long-continued connexion between him and 
the Institution will be speedily terminated. 
If the directors are wise they will let well alone, 
and not quarrel with one who has long been the 
mainstay of the Institution. 


An Unharmonious Blacksmith.— Mr. Red- 
ford complains that his lectures on the Fine 
Arts at the New British Institution in Old Bond- 
street have been abruptly stopped by a black- 
smith, underneath the Gallery, who accompanied 
them purposely by an anvil chorus in response 
to the “ attempt to lecture on the Fine Arts over 
his head,” which Mr. Redford, he said, “ had no 
right todo, even with the permission of the pro- 
prietor of the gallery.” 


The Crypt in Bruton Church.— Some of 


| determined to destroy the crypt recently dis- 
covered by lowering the nave of the church. 
| This is a mistake; or rather, such a resolution 
| was only come to by a sub-committee by a 
| majority of one; and the general committee 
_— repudiated it, and resolved to preserve the 
crypt. 


Bayham Abbey.—We are asked to state 
that the plastering and modelling were executed 





| by Mr. William J. Taylor, of Chelsea. 


City Improvements without Cost.—It is 
suggested by Messrs. H. & R. Powell that in 
rebuilding houses in narrow streets, the owners 
ought to be restricted from raising them toa 
greater height than heretofore unless set farther 
back; thus providing for at least the same 
amount of light and air, and also in many cases 
for the widening of the streets. The result would 
of course be great irregularity of frontage for a 
time. 


net sak aaa ala 
Carlton-gardens, by Messrs. George > 

under the direction of Messrs. Barn & Anderson, 

architects, Col. Tomline gave a dinner to the 

workmen on the 15th inst., when pleasant things 

were said, and all seemed very happy. On the 

motion of Mr. Griffiths, foreman of the job, 

Mr, R. Clarke was made chairman. 


New Station, Maidenhead.—The works 
for the erection of a new station on the Great 
| Western Railway, between the recently-opened 
station at Maidenhead and Slough Junction, 
commenced on Monday, the contractor being 
Mr. Lovett, of Wolverhampton, the builder of 
the stations at Reading and Slough Junctions. 
The station will be built of brick and stone, at 
a spot abont half a mile nearer Slough than the 
present Taplow Station. 





Chapel for St. Pancras Workhouse.— 


| ever, have another opportunity of securing these | The chaplain of the Bt. Pancras Workhouse 


| recently presented petitions to the guardians, 


| asking that a chapel might be erected at a cost 
of 1,5001. for the inmates. One of the petitions 
was signed by about 800 inmates, a second by 
| the officers of the house, and the third by the 
| Ladies’ Visiting Committee. After a discussion, 
| the subject was postponed sine die. 
| Fees for Hoarding Licences.—The St. 
| James’s, Westminster, Vestry have decided to 
| obtain counsel’s opinion as to the legal power of 
the vestry, on application being made by builders 
| for licences for hoards, &c., involving a probable 
| relaying of paving, todemand a deposit of money, 
such deposit to be deducted when the account is 
discharged. 


Liability for Damaged Plate Glass.— 
The Vestry of St. James’s, Westminster, have in- 
formed the National Provincial Plate-glass Com- 
pany, that it does not hold itself liable to pay 
the sum of 31. 1s. claimed by the company for 


|damage to a plate-glass window, at No. 10, 


Tichborne-street. 


Rapid Rock-boring in Cleveland.—One of 
the Cleveland ironstone companies is at present 
engaged in “ prospecting” for ironstone, with a 
view of sinking a shaft, and has employed Cap- 
tain Beaumont’s diamond boring apparatus, 
The work was commenced on the 7th of October, 
and _ depth reached already is more than 
650 


The New Law Courts.—Members of the 
Institute and other architects who may wish to 
inspect Mr. Street’s designs for the New Courts 
of Justice are informed that the drawings will be 
on view at the Carey-street site this afternoon 
(Saturday), between twelve and three o'clock. 
Those who require admission should present 
their cards at the entrance. 


Fall of a Wall in Dundee,—In Dandee on 
Monday the gable wall of a building in the course 
of erection fell during a gale on two small 
buildings adjoining, burying in the ruins a 
family named Connelly. All were got out alive 
except a girl, aged three years, who was dead 
when rescued, 


The Covered Way at the Albany. — The 
application of Mr. Hemsley (secretary to the 
Albany) for permission to place a covered way 
across the pavement to the road at the Savile- 
row end of the Albany has been refused by the 
St. James’s, Westminster, Vestry. 


Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. 
The Winter Exhibition now open consists of 
360 drawings and sketches. Several well-known 
members have not contributed, but the collec- 
tion, as a whole, is nevertheless very satisfactory 
and attractive. 


Mansfield, Price, & Co.—Messrs. Barnard 
Clarke, McLean, & Co., have announced that a 
third dividend of 4s. in the pound is payable to 
the creditors of Mansfield, Price, & Co., con- 
tractors, who stopped payment in January last 
with debts amounting to about 40,0001. 








